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A magazine for her. Something gay and young 


and pert. To stimulate and create ideas. So that she 


could look better, and dress better, and live better. Have more fun, too. 


/ 
We give ner yg Wt (formerly Picture Play] 


—da magazine designed and edited for her. Pictures, articles, stories, features, 


cvlumns, devoted to one idea—the charm of living: 


at home, at work, at play. Plus all the features and 
Hollywood departments that gained for Picture Play 


its well-deserved popularity. 
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‘Brings a ‘Great University’ Your Home— 


=<a1\. The Higher Education You Need for Success 
i, a fox bess thaer 


»\\ The National Educational Alliance 


A) 


i 


Organized to Help Millions Broaden Their Knowledge and Increase Their Opportunity for 
Earnings, the ALLIANCE Now Offers Its 57 FAMOUS EASY-READING COURSES in Book Form 


at amazingly low cost! 


HINK OF IT! In your own home now For the first time all 57 Famous ALLIANCE 
you can receive and enjoy instruction by Courses are available in attractive book form ¥ 
eminent educators especially chosen by The —in 10 superb velumes—the Popular Educa- = 
NATEONAL EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE from tor Library! In this Library “a great uni- /gey 
such great universities as Harvard, Pitts-. versity” is brought right into your own home ! [ig 
burgh, ~Oregon, M.I.T., Minnesota, Notre ‘And the cost is-ACTUALLY LESS THAN jig 
Dame, Princeton, Pennsylvania and dozens of ONE CENT FOR EACH FASCINATING.,# 
others ... at the miracle rate of less than ILLUSTRATED, EASY-READING LESSON !f 

le A LESSON! ° The higher education you have always wanted ¥ 
is now yours almost for the asking! GRASP A 
Mea. 


Now you can gratify your desire for the AY! 
higher education that leads to personal ad- ae DAS 
vancement! For here are the practical 
Courses that pave the way to increased earn- . 
ings and broader fields of opportunity. 
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= POPULAR EDUCATOR | 
Se  popuiaR 
POPULAR POPULAR fnica7oy EDUCATOR ee RA 


Fe ie ae rPNricserTaAn CNHI ATAD TINDDANVG LIBRARY <n ae 


THE POPULAR EDUCATOR LIBRARY—10 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES 


57 Complete Courses—1585 Lectures! 
Prepared by 61 Eminent Educators Selected From 47 Great Universities! 5120 Pages! 2437 Pictures! 


Acsuantingy: Pes sins: ’ Chemistry. L. A. Gold- History, Ancient and Modern European History. Radio and __ Television. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
AND HIGHER EARNINGS 
GO HAND IN HAND! 


‘THe formula for success is 

simple. You learn all you can 
about. the business or profession 
which gives you your income, 


iW] ea Tee ele 


~ ees oy ae . Des blatt, Ph. D., University © Medieval. Walter W. Tibor Kerekes, Ph. D., Richard D. Fay, A.B., z : ¢ 
Louisiana State Univ. of Pittsburgh. Hyde, A. B., A. M., Georgetown University. S. B., Mass. inst. of mae and in addition, widen your in 
e Eon aeT e Ph. D., University of Pa. alae ca ts ss Technology. mes formation of the other fields of 
\eronauties. Theodor Yon Drawing and Design. eer mig Pg ~em knowledge which will make you 
Karman, M.E., Ph D-; Andrew McD. ‘Vincent, Interior Decorating. Win- Overstreet, AB. BSc. Spanish. Francis M. Ker- a ll-posted and well-read citi- 
Frank J. Malina, Cali- University of Oregon nifred Fales ; City College of New York. cheville, B.A., M.A., mem 868 Well-poste 
fornia Inst. Technology. < ; ‘ cei x a ae ts ht University of New na zen—a candidate for a well-paid 
otography. S. G. B. exico. 
American History. Harry Economies. Frank T. Journalism. Grant M. Stubbs. Genural Editor, oe executive position. 
Elmer Barnes, M. A., Stockton, A.B., L.H.D., Hyde, B. A., M. A., Uni- Waverly Technical Ency- Also complete courses in = It was to aid men and women 
Ph. D., New School for Ph. D., Univ. of Kansas. versity of Wisconsin. clopedias. Anthropology, Archeology, on i ‘A: deestout ll 
Soclal Research. ; LSP aR ee ; er abowegs it Se - a “aa ng ante re oping oe 
Engineering. Fred Asa -Latin. Roy J. Deferrari, ysics. i. is Hendren, otan vies, ¢ iT nt eir poss es for person 
Art and Architecture, pany CE. M.'C. E., A Be vid ra Ph. D., M. A., Ph. D., University Literature, tng: Eco- : 4 NATIONAL ‘i se ea that the Rathchal 
Ernest Pickering, B. Sc, FF, A.A. A.S., Cornell Catholie University of of Georgia. nomie Geography, English "| EDUCATIONAL BS i : 
M. Arch., University of University, America. Language, English His- N Detsartdaseeeem Educational Alliance was organ- 
Cincinnati. Physiology and Anatomy. tory, Eurythmies, neers G oe a ized. Now all of the 1585 fas- 
English Literat Hoy L E. Karl McGinni Harold E, Himwich, Geography, German, Greek, “phe + ae ——e : 

Biology. John H. Gerould, ne u erature. 1: an iD. The Uni, 2:5. M.D., Union Uni- italian, Mnemonics, Money, = cinating lessons of the Alliance 
Ph.D., Dartmouth College. Bigg ed PhD. A. cto Nee Music, Pen anship. Phils real have been put into convenient 
Business English. John Psychology. Adam R. Geography, Polities, Short- peas book form—for enjoyable home 
Presley Fife, B.A., M.A., French. Earl F. Lang- Mathematics. William Gilliland, B.O., B.A., hand (Gregg & Pitman), fm study, at amazingly low cost! 
Stevens inst. of Tech- well, Ph. D., University Whitfield Elliott, A. B., Ph. D., Northwestern Social History, Typewrit- a. 
nology. . of Notre Dame. Ph. D., Duke University. University. ing, Writing, Zoology. ; ae 


Handsome, Life-Time Binding of Pin-Seal Grained Novelezr, Beautifully Embossed and Hand-Tooled in Brown, Black 
and Gold. This Standard Edition is illustrated here. Also a DE LUXE EDITION in Genuine Moroccéo-Grained Artcraft 
—the last word in beauty and distinction—for only 50c ertra per volume. To sce this edition, check bow in coupon. 


| uum FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
‘ : oe ’ ’ tion” ee ee ee ee eo 
Just As In College You Study World's great bargain in education Re Same 


, is the consensus of opinion of over 300,000 men and women 2 NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE, Inc., Dept. 573 
| who are already enjoying these 57 home study courses. 37 West 47th Street, N York, N. Y 
Only the Courses You Wart ris s120 tic0 course:m Accounting, whien would not “* peeciniie | 


Think of Stadsing Caaresa of tusmediuta compare in any way with the wonderful lessons in the 


1 ; f Please reserve for me, for free examination, a set of the 10-volume | 
Practical Value .... ACCOUNTANCY, PSYCHOLOGY, Alliance Course.”—B..M. O'D., New Haven, Conn. POPULAR EDUCATOR LIBRARY, bound in beautifully grained Novelex 
ENGLISH, etc., for only a few cents each ! ‘Have never before received so much benefit from - educa- library eloth—57 courses of 1585 lectures, 5120 pages, 2437 pictures. 

NO MATTER what your present position and ambitions tional course ‘in — a short time.”—V. O., Springfield, Il. Notify me when the books are ready to ship and 1 will send only 25¢ 

may be, the ALLIANCE Courses will bring you help to fit Examine These 10 Volumes FREE deposit. On receipt of it, ship me the books prepaid for 5 days’ free read- 


ing. At the end of that time, | will either return the set and you will re- 
fund my 25¢; or I will keep the set, count the 25¢ deposit as first payment 
and send you only $1.00 each month until the bargain price of only $11.70, 
plus a few cents postage, has been paid. 


SHIPPING WEIGHT 20 LBS. 


If 25c. deposit accompanies this reservation, Library will be 
shipped postage free. Same return and refund privilege. 


your particular needs—practical, positive help to carry 


you on to the job ahead—to ever higher earnings—to su “ i ‘ ‘ 
: ; seh s perb volumes, in your own home. If not: delighted, re 
greater accomplishments in your social and cultural life. turn them and your examination will not have cost you one 
No longer need you believe the old saying that “there is cent. But if you are convinced that these courses are in- 
no royal road to knowledge,” for the ALLIANCE has sur- deed the world’s greatest educational value—then keep the 
veyed and paved the path for you—and has made a higher Library, and remit, in easy monthly installments, the in- 
education, PRACTICAL KN OWLEDGE FOR ALL, avail- credibly low bargain price at the rate of less than 1c alesson! 
able at a cost that is probably less than you now spend for 
your daily newspapers. 


Take, for example, a subject like PSYCHOLOGY. If you 


Enjoy 5 days’ FREE examination of these 57 courses, in 10 


Send only 25¢ refundable deposit with coupon and save shipping charges 
on 20-ib. case of books. 


3 had to attend lectures on this subject in person at a NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE, INC., Name TPH THEE H HHH HEHEHE EEE EEEE SEHR HEOEOE EE HSE EERE EEE FEED EEEE ESE SO HEDESE SH Eee Devens stesesesessssees 
college, it would cost. you hundreds of dollars—and even an _ $87 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
elementary textbook would cost you three or four dollars. 
Yet the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE brings ‘ AGGrO8G: 5S he Fike ee a a eee 
you. 2 complete and practical survey of this useful scletce Full Immediate Refund, If You're Called to the Colors! 
in ndividual lessons by an eminent educator especially | 14 at ring the: ‘ 
selected from Northwestern University—AT A TOTAL i. Fd er hog ag Armed Fons at ie tntend Staten. wrt tie Rad narnia 
COST OF LESS THAN 21 CENTS! : the details, we will gladly refund the payments you have made for this library. City Foncdsce ochededubbeesashees cee eb sop l cess sb sbitmiaws cere: Gucci State See es pe ners Grier ere S| 


57 Practical. Courses for Everyone—Business Man, 
Mechanic, Office-Worker, Teacher, Parent, Student. : Copyright, 1941, National Educational Alliance, Inc. 


y, 


0 Check here if you prefer beautiful De Luxe Edition in richly embossed 
genuine Moroece-Grained Arteraft for only 50c extra per volume. Same terms. 
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Joe Watson; Pete 


"SPEAK UP 


BLUE, RED AND WHITE 


Dear Sirs: , 

Quite naturally, the article “Flagging 
Americans” in your latest issue, was of 
intense interest. 

But I want to note one error, the an- 
swer to ‘5-d,’’ the correct way for The 
Flag to be saluted by “men without 
hats.’’ ; 

I. regret that I have but a very few 
copies of the Flag Code left else I would 
gladly incloSe one herewith. (My only 
supply has been that of two large print- 
ers who issued them and sold them to 
their own profit; no one has ever con- 
tributed a single red cent to help me 
carry on the work.) 


Men without hats do the same as civ- 


ilians do when hatted. That is, they hold 
their hand (with or without hat in it) 
over the heart. ‘Standing at attention’”’ 


is with hands at sides, same as soldiers | 


unhatted do. 
Also, you list the Colors with mention- 


ing “red” first, but if you will note the 


Flag Circular, issued by The Adjutant 


General of the War Department, (part of: 


which I wrote) you will see the Blue is 
the first color. As note the airmail boxes, 
the stacks of the U. S. Steamships—blue 
from top down. Yes, and the WPA signs. 
That old song writer gave bad informa- 
tion. 

The length of The Flag is 1.9 to the 
Not quite “‘twice as long,’’ as 
you state. . 

On the whole you are to be congratu- 
lated for giving such a graphic story on 
The Flag. And gosh, how the public 
needs it. 

Right truly yours, 
GRIDLEY ADAMS, Chairman 
National Flag Code Committee. 
Mahopac, N. Y. 


SHOOTING GALLERY 


Dear Sirs: 
We the undersigned wish to bring to 
your attention an error that appeared in 


your February 4, 1941, issue of ‘‘PIC” . 


magazine. The error appears on page 13 
on the right-hand side of the page. The 
caption under the picture makes one be- 
lieve that the scene was taking place in 
Manila, eS 

Having done a tour eo duty in the 


3 Paradise of the Pacific with the United 


States Army Air. Corps we feel we are 


in a position to prove our point. 


The picture was taken in Honolulu, 
y het. © he location of the shooting gal- 
lery is on Hotel Street reg — 
and Nuuanu streets on the rig 
side of the street as one travels on 
the downtown district of Honolulu and 
almost directly across from Wee’s Café 
as those who have served in Uncle Sam’s 


armed forces, stationed there, will testify. 


Yours truly, 
F. J. LEONARD 


M/Sgt U. S. Army Air Corps 


JOSEPH F. PRYGA 

Sgt U. S. Army Air Carps 

MICHAEL BIBIN 

S/Set U. S. Army Air mead 
Stockton Field, Stockton, Cal. 


The editors wish to apologize to F. J. 
Leonard; Joseph F. Pryga; Michael 
Bibin; C. W. Snow; Jack Siebert; R. E. 
‘Hardy; Michael Koval, “E’” Division— 


U. S. S. “Benham”; J. Kovitz; William 


M. Burr; Walter Lopez; An Ex-gob, 
R. P. B.; M. J. Jozviak; ‘‘Jasp’’; C. D. 
Cribbs; Michael Page; ichael Lechky; 
aviglo; Jesse Rid- 
dle; R. R. Constantine; Robert H. Baker; 
George E. Thomas; and thank them for 
their” corrections.—ED. 
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lubricates the leather, protects it with outside wax. 


_by a valve in the top of an upside- 


HOW 10 D0 
FOR MEN 


HE most important thing about shoes is 

that they fit. “Otherwise you’re an invalid. 
Regal and other stores have automatic’ fitters 
that gauge each foot scientifically—each because 
your feet probably aren’t exactly alike. With- 
out that machine, take these tips: The widest 
bet of the shoe should be directly under the ball of your foot. 
There’ should be at least a half-inch of space between the end of 
your big:toe and the inside tip of the shoe. The heel should fit 
close, and also the instep (where the lace is tied). Don’t buy shoes 
for less than $3. Under that price they’re a bad bet. Those at 


more than $10 have fancy features of material or rising, 


don’t always wear proportionately 
longer. For general wear, Regal’s 
Scotch-grain, heavy-built Oxfords, 
at $5.80, look good, are good value. 
You'll get more out of two such 
pairs than from one at $12. Scotch 
grain is ordinary cattlehide, em- 
bossed with a pebbled surface, used 
only in men’s Oxfords because it’s 
he-man stuff, withstands weather 
and wear. You can keep shoes 
looking “new” much longer if you follow these rules: 


Polish them 
before the first wearing and after each wearing from then on. This 


Put in shoe 
trees after each wearing to stave off shapelessness. Change pairs 
daily to save on wear and tear, Wear overshoes in damp weather. 
Water draws natural oil out of leather, leaves it hard, brittle. If wet, 


rub in a little castor oil or neatsfoot oil and dry shoes slowly, not 


atop a radiator. Keep heels repaired. Final tip: Lay off rubber 
soles. They are not porous like leather; your feet can’t “breathe.” 


| hae haven’t a fountain pen, writing with ink 
is a nuisance. Uncorked bottles may tip over, 
or the ink dries down to a thick mud. Keep a 
cover on and you have to bother to take it off 
every time you start to write. And between usings, the pen point 
corrodes so that when it’s used it scratches and aenicien like a grape- 
fruit. All this is avoided with a jy 0 

-desk-set like Carter’s Cube-Well. 
At $1, it’s as attractive and con- 
venient as a fountain-pen sct .cost- 
ing ten times as much. The pen 
fits into an ink-reservoir, governed 


down bottle. Just like a fountain 
pen, this pen’s always clean and 
ready to write. 


lemon juice out of your eye, when seasoning 
fish at table, with a little item called the Vitex- 
glass juicer, sold in five-and-dime stores for 25c. 
It’s of non-breakable glass (it won’t rust or stain) and it’s really a 
spout with a strainer. Screw it right into an shohesais or ee squeeze, 
and the juice runs out under per- awe 
fect control. Put whole lemons on 
the table, fitted with the spout, and 
it’s more convenient than separate 
slices. Also, what is left of a lemon 
can be saved without evaporation. 
There'll be no moré halves drying 
up in the icebox. The device is use- 
ful when mixing drinks, and it 
cores apples, tomatoes, et cetera. 


Stale speaking of spattering, you can keep | 


. Ann Arbor, ‘Mich. 


THE ONE AND ONLY 


Dear Sirs: 

Perhaps it is the climate up here, but 
in the Feb. 4th issue of your honorable 
magazine an enthusiastic contributor to 


the Speak Up column (I cannot address 


the person because of the failure to sign 
the article directly) inferred rather em- 


- phatically that a certain Father was the 


One And Only. 


That implication was somewhat strong | 


for my complete belief. It seems rather 
queer that that certain Father should try 
to impress his followers by even sur- 
rounding himself with $50,000 mansions 
and $28,000 Dusenbergs. 

If there is such a man (yet the con- 
tributor of that article-says he cannot be 
compared to any man) as described in 
the abovementioned article, why, for 
Uncle Sam’s sake doesn’t he come hither 
and produce another George Washington, 
another Abe Lincoln, or another Woodrow 
Wilson? . 

You have probably already surmised 
my position geographically, but please 
overlook that incident and frame this 
little rebut in your Speak Up column. 

After all, Vermont is in the ‘Union. 
Isn't it? 

Sincerely yours, 


Derby, Vermont. 


CONTESTANTS 


Dear Sirs: 
In a recent issue of ‘‘PIC’’ a story 
about contesting was featured. The au- 


‘thor claimed that New York was not as 


active as California and Philadelphia. To 
put ‘“‘PIC’’ on the right track, I wish to 
inform them that there are TWO contest 
clubs in Manhattan. Both are very active. 

In a recent contest. run—by Natural 
Bloom cigars the majority of New York 
club members won from one to three 
radios apiece. 
car. One member has just won $100. 
Members of the New York Contest Club 
won 59 clocks in one contest. Inactive, 
huh. 

Inclosed you will find a photograph of 
the New York Contest Club with Miss 
Helen King (4th from left in bottom row) 
contestdom’s outstanding judge as an 
honored guest. 

Let’s hear from California and Phila- 


, delphia. 


DAVID DEUTSCH 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MIDSHIPMEN WELDING 


Dear Sirs: 
In your article “Annapolis . .. Another 
Bottleneck?’ of your Feb. 14th issue of 


*“PIC,”’ appeared a picture of midship- | 


men learning electric welding. 

The midshipmen, I am quite sure, are 
not electric welding, but are using gas 
torches and, in fact, are not welding but 
are cutting the metal with gas torches. 
If they were electric welding, they would 
be wearing hoods covering their entire 
heads instead of just goggles and would 
be using entirely different torches. 

Sincerely yours, 
LOUIS D. CARRAS 


To Reader Carras and the many others 
who criticized our statement that the 
midshipmen were welding; we acknowl- 
edge our mistake. 
oxyacetylene torch. —ED. 


“PIC” 


DONALD O. LADD 


Three members won a. 


Pi ee 


(member of N.Y.C.C.) 
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. a FULL SIZE PLANS 
| OF THE 46° WING 


—— SPREAD 3 TIME/ 


COVERING THE ENTIRE FIELD OF ENTERTAINMENT 
MARCH 18, 1941 © VOL. IX, No. 6 


“PIC” ’s cover this issue fea- 
tures Joan Carroll, child star 
of Broadway’s hit musical, 
“Panama Hattie,” and Linda 
Griffith of the same show. In 


/ the photo, Joan is doing her 
homework before curtain-time 
. at New York’s 46th Street 
Theater, and Linda is helping: ' 
THE TRUTH ABOUT GYPSIES. oe eC ee 
PSYCHOLOGY | . 3 
WHY DO YOU DRINK? Sheeg Cy" ay aie sac Gie’ Se aia aah tae oe maa bi “SR ar teri | 
SPORT | 
iE WISER: FO BE MEIGS ee ei Rae Oe ee cae ea BG 
JOURNALISM | : 
THE SHADOW Wi ee RR eS ara a Meath Ab, FM lee 5 Serer aS cg 
HOLLYWOOD | | 
BEATEN BY A: SWEATER +2) cbboeeo Re e  ee 
BERT BOT: Slay Bie Se a ee ees ee | 3 
THE BSEAGUT AWD VOELY sea Se a ee a ere Se fs a 
GRANG CANYON SWEDE ook ae as ee ae ek as mA CEs -” THE WORLD’S BEST RUBBER-POWERED MODEL z 
THEATRE Ce a | } | . 
MEET THE PEOPLE >) oS eer ees Ged vitae ache ch Raa 29 ) AIRPLANE OFFERED YOu FOR ONLY CENTS 
RADIO | 7 ; 
We i ei ee oe eo ee 
TRUE STORY e 
FISH ARE MY LIFE OL aie age oe ei OR RE gtr hg” Sea emege sae CO a he aa ig ; 
CONTROVERSY ie ae 
‘< A ORY EA eg en eget ee eee ; . ‘ . . 
EROS RON ee er ae P : The Moffett Trophy is the prize offered for the best 
NATURE | 
TWEET TWEET REVENGE... .. . 2. eee ee 2 rubber-powered model airplane in the world, and. 
FIFTH CONTEST | models Frou all over the world compete. , 
WE ET WIA Gi are PE Ee 2S eRe eee ee 44 ‘ 
DEPARTMENTS . 5 | 
HOWTO OO FOR WIE FO oe Re ae This model, designed by Roy Nelder, won the Moffett 
SPEAK UP . ty INE SOM ce sOAS mast ikl te ONE RL : , : ons 
CHARLIZE. CONSCRIBG 6050 oe ia cee | Trophy in 1938, 1939 and 1940. -It just must be the 
STELLARGRAN .. ae ; ae 
THE “PIC’? ALBUM OF NOTORIOUS AMERICAN MURDERS: i 
- The Neola Smith Case . . 46. world’s best model airplane. . 
READER'S CAMERA CLICKS NS Sets Mae Te CE re 
“PIC” ’S GRAND SLAM TOURNAMENT . eke clr he apabien dake os Bae aera 
Editor—A. Lawrance Holmes Managing Editor—Ernest Silverman We purchased the plans from Roy and are offering you 
Art Director—Alex D. Sniffin Photographer in chief—Sam E. Andre FHaS ite : | : 
| grap fsonecet hiss his full-sized working -plans so you may build a model 
q EDITORIAL ASSOCIATES ; | } ‘ , f : , 7 pes : 
David Brown: Theater and Broadway H. B. Brown, Jr.: People and Sports airplane just like his and win your local competition. 
Richard Nossaman: Features and Humor John Pellew: Art Associate Shs Som commas 
Frank Phillips: Hollywood Bob Wallace: F.ollywood Staff Photographer > . : 
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THE RED DRESS GYPSIES of New York’s 


THE TRUTH ABOUT GYPSIES 


STEVE KASLOV, GYPSY KING, LEARNS TO WRITE AT.A WPA SCHOOL. 


ARRIED from place to place, driven from the fields and highways, 
H the nomad Gypsy in America today finds himself tolerated only in 
the one place where he is least fitted to live—the slum areas of the coun- 
try’s largest cities. His means of livelihood has been taken from him, and 
he subsists on a relief check. His wanderings are limited mainly to fre- 
quent, enforced moves from one outlawed, unlivable fire trap to another. 

The Red Dress tribe of Russian Gypsies, now located in New York’s 

_ Bowery and the Ghetto, is typical. 

With no written language, and with er such records as have. bien 
passed from generation to generation by word of mouth, this tribe’s known 
history begins in Russia. For centuries they wandered aimlessly, following 

_ the czar’s soldiers, repairing the pots and kettles of the rolling army kitch- 
‘ens. Eventually,-the restless tribe moved southward, carrying thousands 


‘ 
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Bowery are Greek Catholics, but seldom attend church. 
However, they celebrate every holiday from St. Patrick’s Day to Walpurgis Night. 
member is dying, a huge candle is lighted to guide him to the other world, and incense is burned to 
keep demons away. At death candle is blown out to be relighted six months and a year later. 


THE BOWERY has 2,500 Romany, most of whom 
live in condemned tenement houses like the above. 
Few houses have running water; most of them 
have outside toilets; all are dangerous fire-traps. 


When a tribe 


of dollars in gold. Turkey, Greece and Serbia saw the slow passage of 
their colorful caravans. By the beginning of the nineteenth century they 
were gathered in Spain: Fifty years later began the migration to America. 

Immediately following the Civil War, the leader, Chiko, a distant relative 
of the present chief, brought the first Gypsy immigrants to this country. 
From that time until shortly before the beginning of the First World War, 
the laggard remnants of the tribe straggled into the United States. They 
are American citizens in every Tegal. right, yet few of them have so much as 
a birth certificate. 

This last circumstance has led to He Sea brushes with the law, the 
most serious of which occurred in 1917. 
about eight hundred people, had ventured into Mexico, found the country 
not to their liking, and elected to return to the United States. At. the 


border they were halted and required to show proof of American citizen- 


ship. Being unable to produce this, and speaking English with a heavy, 
semi-Russian accent, the bulk of the group was stranded at Matamoras for 
six months until the American Consul provided them with emergency 
passports. Steve Kaslov, their king, was free to enter the country almost 
immediately—partly on the strength of cards showing him to be a dues- 
paying member of the Elks and of the Masons of the Grand Lodge of 
Georgia. He was born there of a gypsy father and Indian mother. 

The combined customs of child-marriage and marriage-by-purchase are 
still extensive among the Gypsies. In better times, the price of a wife 
ranged generally from one to five thousand dollars, payable by the father 
of the prospective groom to the father of the girl. The girl might be twelve 
or thirteen years of age, while the groom was seldom more than a year or 
two older. 

No one deplores this commercialized marriage more than King Steve, 
despite the fact that he himself parted with a cash token of $2,500 to 
bring his only daughter-in-law into his family. | 

“T want that they should marry for lof,” he says. 

Encouraged by their King, many of the younger Gypsies have almost 
completely renounced their background. They imitate the dress of the 
college undergraduate. They prefer American. jazz to the old tribal airs. 

Yet, in some few ways, they preserve their birthright. All of these 
Gypsies speak at least three languages—English, Romany and Russian— 
and some converse easily in eight or nine languages. Turkish and Greek 
will invariably be among them. 

Considering the conditions under which they live, there is surprisingly 
little juvenile delinquency among the Gypsies. It took the "Twenties and 
the city of Chicago to produce the tribe’s first desperado—Tiny Bimbo, a 
true gangster type, who for years preyed as ruthlessly upon his own people 
as upon outsiders. As for the persistent legends of kidnaping, Steve Kaslov 
tells a story which serves amply to discount them. 

It was in the old days, when every day was still moving day for the 
Gypsies, that a young and well-dressed woman appeared at ane of Kaslov’s 
camps and moved in. Her story that she was a Gypsy: who was lost from 
her own people, ‘was not particularly impressive, inasmuch as she ‘neither 
looked like a Gypsy nor spoke Romany. But she set diligently to work 
with the others; no one questioned her. For two years she lived with the 
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GYPSY METHODS of fortune-telling include palmis- 
try, phrenology, and card reading. Popular belief 
that palmistry is but a front for theft and pros- 
titution is for the most part founded on fiction. 


THE RED DRESS TRIBE have depended upon copper work—repairing pots and kettles—for a livelihood, 
but now that copper is so infrequently used, few copper-workers make expenses. Bowery Gypsies, 
most of whom are on relief, cost the city of New York $100,000 a year. Mrs. Roosevelt has twice 
championed their cause, urging restaurants to send their’ kitchenware to the Gypsies to be repaired. 


TYPICAL GYPSY MEAL. CHILDREN AND ADULTS EAT WITH THEIR HANDS. 


UNBALANCED DIETS BREED CHILD: DISEASES, RETARD GROWTH. 
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THE GYPSY BED js the floor spread with “perina” (goose-down quilts) . taken to a hospital during confinement, was threatened with expulsion. 
Romany people have little faith in doctors—particularly at childbirth. Steve, once worth $60,000 in gold and now on relief, was made king in 
Progressive King Steve, by ordering a suffering 14-year-old girl to be 1910. Leadership is by election or appointment instead of by inheritance. 
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Gypsies, doing her part of the work and 
_ sharing good fortune and bad with the others. 
Then one day, as abruptly as she had ap- 
peared, she left. The Gypsies watched her 
curiously, but unquestioningly. The girl 
never returned, nor was she heard of again. 
“To this day,” Steve says, “I don’t know 
what in the world did she want.” — | 
Whenever possible, up to the time when 
all gold was recalled by the government, 
Gypsy transactions were consummated by 
an exchange of gold coin; and this was par- 
ticularly essential in the matter of. the pur- 
chase of a bride. No self-respecting Gypsy 
would have thought of offering paper money — 
in exchange for the “lamb” which he was 
buying for his son. Today, times being 
what they are, even a check is acceptable. 
But the years since the war have been 
almost wholly disastrous for the Gypsies. 
‘Dependent upon the three trades ef copper- 
smithing, fortune-telling and _horse-trading, 
the Gypsy has watched copper ware give 
way to cheap aluminum, and fortune-telling 
become outmoded. The days when the 
| Gypsies-dealt in horses in carload lots have 
ie of course passed away. Of calamitous im- 
port, too, has been the appearance of the 
motorcycle policeman, for with him was in- 
troduced the practice of escorting the un- 
welcome wanderers, chain-fashion, through 
several counties—even several States—with- 
out allowing them to stop. Enforced treks 
‘of a thousand miles or more, with no respite 
for rest or even to take on provisions, have 
become so frequent that the Gypsies’ jour- 
neyings have come to take the form of ab- 
rupt, desperate flights from one large, un- 
friendly city to another. 
“They are a lost people,” Steve Kaslov says 
sadly as he watches from a tenement win- 
dow half a dozen gaminesque Gypsy chil- 
dren leaping precariously across the rooftops 
2 of the Bowery or dodging among the traffic | 
pai of the street below. “Life has changed too iS 4 |. fa : | = Fa 
| fast for them. All I can do now is keep ‘4 ~ ‘ » af eG a : = “sae fe - : 
eae - these kids in school, try for make them be ie : Pe ASF & we “ae 4 ‘oe. : = : ) e 
| Americans, no more Gypsies.” "GYPSIES PRIDE THEMSELVES ON MORAL CLEANLINESS MORE THAN ON BODY CLEANLINESS. 
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RARITY—a blond Gypsy. The dancing girl, as a bride, brought a price of $10,000. Price was | HER BACKYARD once the world, this child now plays 


paid by her father-in-law—a Gypsy immigrant from England. Until recently, a girl who mar- _ in the dingy slums. Gypsies (really from India) were 
ried for love was forced by tribunal decree to wear black for a year and have her hair cropped. thought to be from Egypt; thus acquired their name. 


EVEN THE WOMEN STILL SIT ON THE FLOOR—A THROWBACK TO THE DAYS WHEN THE GAY PEOPLE CLUSTERED AROUND CAMP FIRES. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


RED SKELTON, A NON-DRINKER, 1S FAMOUS FOR DRUNK IMPERSONATIONS. 


WY DO YOU Dan! 


By Vernon Bronson Twitchell 


(ASSOCIATED WITH THE STAFF OF THE CHICAGO STATE HOSPITAL, 
SPECIALIZING IN THE REHABILITATION OF ALCOHOLICS) 


HY do people drink? A few—a very few—people drink because they 
really enjoy the aroma of fine wines or liquors or have a taste for a certain 
brand of beer or ale. This type of drinker is in the aristocratic minority. They 
have usually been brought up with fine vintages and liquors around them and 
have naturally developed from their surroundings the taste of a connoisseur. 
Many others drink because their favorite bar or cocktail lounge is a regular 
meeting place for a certain group of familiar acquaintances. It is just as natural 
for them to drop in to their favorite bar as to their favorite luncheon restaurant. 
In many eases, the two are one and the same place. It gets to be a sort of habit 
to drop in to The Mandarin Room for a couple of cocktails before taking the 
five thirty home to wifey. They meet the same old bunch, swap a couple of 
stories about the affairs of the day, and then leave hastily just in time to catch 
the suburban train. ~ 
Still another type of drinker finds a temporary escape from the rigid social 
and moral standards of conventional civilization. Mr. X is a serious-minded 
business man for seven hours a day, but when he gets with the boys at four 
thirty, you wouldn’t think he had a worry in the world. He is close-mouthed and 
tight-fisted before five o’clock, but after a drink or two, he is extremely talkative 
and wants to buy everybody else a drink. Unconsciously, he looks forward all 
day long to this hour of relaxation and this enables him to tend strictly to busi- 
ness during business hours. | 
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iF YOU HAPPEN TO BE ONE OF THE PEOPLE HE MIMICS, STUDY THIS ARTICLE. 


Other types of “normal” drinkers drink to get a temporary feeling of im- 
portance, to feel like a “big shot” for an hour or two, and thus to get away from 
the dull routine of their daily life where they are in reality insignificant and 
unnoticed individuals... Still others, like Mr. and Mrs. DrinkingupwiththeJones, 
| take a few highballs when they go out to a night club because everybody else 
4 seems to be doing it, and because the whole thing really seems rather silly when 
they are cold sober. 

These are a few of the normal types of drinkers who can “take it or leave it 
alone,” who stop with a few drinks, and who don’t let their drinking interfere 
with their work. 

If everybody could drink as these people do, there wouldn’t be much of a 
drink problem today. These moderate drinkers constitute perhaps eighty percent 
of the total drinking population of the nation and yet they never get in trouble 
with the police, never turn up in the divorce courts on account of drinking, never 
break up the furniture, never become disgusting or wild, never lose a day’s work 
from liquor, and never contribute to the income of the various alcoholic homes. 
I venture to say that ninety percent of the real damage which liquor causes is 
due to its abnormal effect on the twenty percent of the drinking population who, 
for one reason or another, “can’t hold their liquor” and on whom liquor has 
unfortunate effects. | 
3 The alcoholism of these problem-drinkers constitutes at the present time “the 

nation’s greatest disease enemy which is not being systematically attacked.” 
One of my patients drinks because she is still an infant emotionally, although 
. fully matured m both body and mind. Whenever her newly-wed husband crosses 
her, she first pulls a crying tantrum, and then, if that doesn’t do the trick, she 
packs up her suitcase and goes home to mother for a few days until her sucker 
spouse comes running after her. At other times, the girl finds her relief in spend- 
ing the afternoon with the girls downing cocktails so that her husband has to eat 
7 his supper at the corner drugstore. This infantile tantrum-substitution drinking 


e 


MORE PEOPLE DRINK to be sociable than for any other reason. Amer- 
ica spends almost as much on cocktail parties, house-warmings and 
drinking bees as on education. Sociable drinkers are seldom problems. 


is especially dangerous, and in a few more years, will sneak up on the wife if TAVERNS, termed the “poor man’s club,” are becoming increasingly | 
she doesn’t nip it in the bud. : popular. Office workers, executives and laborers have their pet bars, 
Another case I have is an actor who inherited an extremely sensitive nervous . «and _ patronize them as much for companionship as for the liquor. 
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in the eyes of the world. Drinking gives them a temporary 


system from both his mother and his father. He likes to 
drink and most of his crowd does, but I have had to warn 
‘him that he cannot. afford to indulge in any form of nar- 
cotic, of which alcohol is the most easily accessible and most 
insidious, because such a delicate nervous system simply 
cannot stand it. 
A different type is the man who has set his life ambitions 

far too high for his intellectual and social abilities. He has 
>an I, Q. of only 90 and a rather unpleasant personality, yet 
he visions himself as an outstanding sales executive. He 
simply hasn’t the personality to meet people which sales 
contacts require, and if he rose higher in this field his intel- 
lectual attainments could not meet the test. Yet, no one 
can persuade him to study some simple mechanical trade in 
night school and forget about being a sales manager. He 
senses that he is failing, so he is resorting more and more to . 
the bottle, which for the time bemg, makes him seem im- ~~ 
portant and charming in his own eyes. | 

_ Other abnormal drinkers have had feelings of sexual fear 
and guilt ground so deeply into them in childhood, or by 
the preaching of well-meaning relatives or friends, that they 
are forced to rely more and more on the bottle to escape 
from the horrible creatures they imagine themselves to be 


release and relief from these feelings of self accusation. 
Many problem-drinkers, especially during the period of 
middle age, begin to wonder whether, after all, they have 
really accomplished anything worthwhile in life, and take 
to the bottle to Tift ‘them into a ance woret ot a amie 
achievement. ~~~ 

Some drink because ts 2 are ais with the opposite sex, 
some to escape from worry and from the frustration of 
failure. Half-mature high-school and college youngsters 
often drink because alcohol is forbidden them, and to drink 
makes them feel as if they are doing something very smart 
and very grown-up. Because drink deadens pain, some per- 
sons—as, for example, Kitty Foyle’s father in Christopher 
Morley’s best-seller—turn to alcohol for relief from their 
suffering. But in all these abnormal cases, the drinking itself 
is only the symptom of sonie deeper emotional-intellectual 
disturbance. And, until these basic conflicts can be dug 


RELEASE THE BRAKES 


out and brought to the light of day, the abnormal drinker GRAPES RELEASE THE BRAKES. Casper Milquetoasts become Don Juans. As alcohol 
is likely to keep on going downhill until he’s beyond help _ removes inhibitions, the drinker becomes affectionate, funny, talkative. A few persons 


ANY NUMBER 2 OF THINGS can dcx a man os agri atone fiomration: 
business frustration. Rather than face problems, many individuals turn 
to drink for escape. Most drunks are trying to escape something. 
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-for drink. Prohibition propaganda stressed this point but failed to solve it. 


or hope. drink for the taste. Because excess kills taste, connoisseurs rarely become heavy drinkers. 
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BAD LIVING CONDITIONS is a 


BAD LIVING CONDITIONS encourage dishing: Workers via in tenements 
like the above, find solace in the bottle. Often it is the milk money that goes 
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ANY NORMAL PERSON, after a few drinks, feels more important and more __ ing for a raise, drink for the same 
confident. The high-school lad who takes a drink to summon courage to 


ask the school belle for a dance, the worker who has a quickie before apply- 


reason. Many doctors believe alcohol | 
doesn’t hurt the body unless used to excess. They point out that milk used 


to excess would do as much damage to the constitution as does the grape. 
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WORRY [Sa ape | _THE GROWING THI ~s Bee 4 he Nae eee 
THE TORMENTED who use liquor to anesthetize worry only create new AS THE BODY SETS UP RESISTANCE, 
problems. The liquor industry, in national ads, discourages the misuse 
of alcohol. Best cure for alcoholism is to solve the reason for drinking. 


the drinker must take Jarger_quantities 
of alcohol to obtain the same effect. This is when drinking becomes danger- 


ous to the imbiber’s business, home, and his personal health and happiness. 
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FORGIE GOES UP FOR AN OVER-THE-HEAD SMASH 


IT USED 10 


IME was—and not so long ago, either— 

when the game of badminton was con- 
sidered too mild for the energetic athlete. 
What was responsible for this popular miscon- 
ception is difficult to say, although the fact 
that it got its start in “society” was probably 
a principal factor. As equipment prices 
dropped and the general public started to 
adopt the sport, however, even the most severe 
critics began to concede that badminton is a 
game of terrific, sustained volleying that re- 
quires alertness and speed even beyond that 
called for in tennis. Ranking tennis players 
who have tried it insist that three sets of bad- 
minton demand more energy than does a five- 
set tennis match, And if anyone still thinks 
that this great pastime is a “sissy” game, he 
need only look at the pictures on these pages. 
They show Ken Davidson and Hugh Forgie, 
two of the world’s foremost exponents of mak- 
ing the feathers fly, in action. These players 
have given exhibitions all over the world, and 
once appeared in a command performance be- 
fore the king-and queen of England. David- 
son’ has played to an estimated total of eight 
million persons—believed to be a record for a 
featured athlete. 
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The eccentric shuttlecock, -the peculiar an- 
tics of which can never be predetermined, is 
responsible for the cyclonic action in a game 
of badminton. It must be hit while in the 
air—otherwise a point is charged against the 
player on whose side of the net it lands. Hit 
solidly on the rounded part, the shuttlecock 
will carry until the momentum is gone and the 
non-feathered side of the spinning globule 
heads earthward; then it goes down like a 
plummet. If you are playing close to the net 
the shuttlecock will carry over your head, if 
given the proper impetus; and if you are far 
back a lob will cause it to drop immediately 
after passing the net. Even if the shuttlecock 
is batted straight at you, hitting the feathers 
instead of the ball itself will quickly bungle 


-the return shot. 


Originating as “Poona” in India, badminton 
was introduced into the British Isles by 
English army officers. It was imported to this 
country in 1890, but little attention was given 
it until ten or fifteen years ago. Now it is 
threatening the popularity of indoor tennis, 
and at the same time becoming a great out- 
door all-year sport in States where weather 


‘conditions are favorable. 


AND WATCHES THE SHUTTLECOCK ZOOM PAST THE NET AS HE FOLLOWS THROUGH. 


READY FOR THE BIG DRIVE, Davidson’s taut wrist 
muscles are about to smash the 6-ounce racquet into 
the elusive shuttlecock. Courts are 17x21 feet for 
singles sets, 20x24 for doubles. Net is 5 feet high. 


e 0 Sa 


DOWN HE COMES JUST IN TIME TO APPREHEND THE ELUSIVE “BIRD.” 


KEN DAVIDSON, OUTSTANDING TRICK-SHOT ARTIST, SWINGS INTO ACTION 


FLIGHT OF THE SHUTTLECOCK from Davidson’s racquet catches Forgie off- to control for baseline drives than is a tennis ball. Because the game can 


balance as he attempts to recover from the previous shot. As in tennis, bad- be played in such limited space and all the playing materials are now so 
minton strategy calls for placing the pellet in positions hardest for oppo- low in price, badminton is becoming known as “poor man’s tennis.” Ap- 
nents to reach. But the unpredictable “bird” in this sport is much harder proximately four million persons are playing the game in this country. 
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MAXWELL GRANT has been writing the 
stories in Shadow magazines since its start. 


CODE EXPERT, CRIMINOLOGIST and author, John L. Nano- 
vic has been editor of The Shadow since the first issue in “The French Key” by Frank Gruber, who sold 


Somewhat of an amateur magician, he has 1931. He has “discovered more new writers who have his very first story to The Shadow in 1935. He 


written about Thurston, Houdini and 
Blackstone. Grant also started the cycle. 
of cross-word puzzles and newspaper quiz. 


THt SHADOW 


THE SHADOW KNOWS! : 

Ten years ago the voice of an unknown announcer was heard on the air. 
“Crime does not pay,” he said. “The Shadow knows!” 

Street & Smith Publications were just beginning a radio campaign to 
boost circulation of their Detective Story Weekly magazine. Listeners were 
alert and responsive. They took a fancy, to the uncanny cackle, the deep 
bass voice, and mysterious quality of this unknown personage. The catch- 
phrase was so magnetic that Street & Smith decided to publish the first 
magazine to feature a single character in a complete novel in each issue. 


J te meee: CLUB 
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WHOLE TROOPS OF BOY — JOIN. T THE are i Aamo 


ORSON WELLES, nationally known for his radio performances, notably “The 
Mars Invasion,” got his first break in 1934 as the voice of The Shadow. His 
cultured, smooth tones added new dignity to the characterization and broad- 
ened the scope of “fans.” Welles is once again in the news because of his 
first movie, “Citizen Kane” (RKO), which is being fought by the publisher, 
William Randolph Hearst. The movie-is anticipated by. all Welles’ fans. 
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stepped up to books, movies and national magazines than 
any other editor in the same time. . .” 
of other equally successful Street & Smith magazines. 


has also written “The Laughing Fox,” “The 
He is also editor Talking Clock” and the stories featured as the 
Oliver Quade series of pictures now being made. 


The Shadow Magazine jumped from umd to monthly in two issues 
and to semimonthly later. 

From this humble origin, one of Aaeaiera: most lucrative characters has 
developed. Today, in addition to the magazine, there is a monthly cartoon 
booklet, a syndicated comic-strip in seventeen newspapers, a WOR radio 
program and a Columbia movie serial. Shadow merchandise, consisting of 
such items as badges, flashlights, pencils, stationery, fingerprint sets, guns 
and games, sells profitably in many department stores.. The Shadow Club 
has over 900,000 members throughout the country. Foreign language edi- 
tions of the magazine sell like hot cakes. There is a regular Spanish edition 
(Le Sombre), and there have even been copies published in Braille. 

In its stride, The Shadow industry has nurtured actors, actresses, di- 
rectors, writers, editors and artists. Promotion men, printers, packers, sales- 
people and others are employed by Shadow activities. A stepping stone for 
many celebrities, the most celebrated has been The Shadow himself. 

Who and what is this fictional character?. Actually, The Shadow is sup- 
posed to be a rich, young man who becomes bored with the conventionali- 
ties of social life. He starts a one-man crusade against crime using his own 
fortune to finance expensive investigations. His bravery and intelligence 
appeal to adults and children alike. In assuming the cloak of the mys- 
ferious Shadow, he obscures his own identity and maintains a constant vigil 
against crime. While leading this double life, his one confidant is Margo, 
his secretary-sweetheart. 

Wherein lies the appeal of this dark ghost is not certain. Perhaps, in an 


age where bandits wear uniforms and medals, his simple cloak is glamor- 


ous. Perhaps, while the invasions and exploits of world gangsters fill the 
news, his honest belief in democratic principles does find followers. The 
tenth anniversary of The Shadow proves that he is the most successful 
character of the era and “PIC” pays tribute to those who have aided in his 


creation. As long as the fancy of the American people favors justice, The 
Shadow will continue to be a popular character and excellent reading matter. 


COLUMBIA PICTURES’ chapter film of “The Shadow” is one-of the most suc- 
cessful serials ever produced. Suave, dynamic Victor Jory plays the leading 
role and Veda Ann Borg is Margo. The picture has played thousands of thea- 
ters in the United States and Canada. Unlike most serials which are designed 
to appeal to children, “The Shadow” has definite adult audience value. In the 
movie, The Shadow is capable of enacting all sorts of breath-taking feats. 


NUMBER ONE MYSTERY NOVEL of 1940 was - 
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STEVE FISHER, discovered by The Shadow, is 
now the successful author of short stories, nov- 
els and serials published.in Cosmopolitan, Sat- 
aurday Evening Post, Liberty and Collier's. “I 
Wake Up Screaming” is his first serious novel. 
Twentieth Century-Fox paid $20,000 for script. 
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IN 1931 THE SHADOW was a nebulous character. 
The covers carried pictures of mysterious crooks 
and murderers. Gradually, they took new form. 


RADIO ACTOR Frank Readick started the spine- 
chilling chuckle which preceded the famous line, 
“The Shadow Knows.” He was the first of the 
radio “Shadows.” At present he is heard as 


the mild, unassuming Mr. Meek. The Shadow’s — 
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SHADOW COVERS are painted by 
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as 


Graves Gladney of New 
Rochelle. Gladney’s hobby, unusual for an artist, is target 
shooting. His prowess has netted him many medals. The 
Shadow’s familiar figure . .-. dark cape, black felt slouch 
hat, completely covered except for his prominent nose . .-. 
is well known by adventure lovers throughout America. 
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AS THESHADOW developed into a rejuvenated 
Robin Hood, his daring exploits became more 


exsclr 


EVER-PRESENT to defend the defenseless, constan 
on the alert for criminals and wrongdoers, today 


Wane 


VERNON V. GREENE, youthful cartoonist, 
originated comic-strip characters of The 
Shadow. His strip.is syndicated by the 
Philadelphia Ledger. At one time, Greene 
did editorial cartoons for the late Arthur 
Brisbane. Mrs. Greene poses as Margo. 
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believable. All types of feats were possible. |The Shadow has a circulation of 225,000 readers. 


BILL JOHNSTONE has been The Shadow since 1938. Strange 
coincidence is his simultaneous 10th anniversary in radio. 
Bill’s really a quiet individual with little love for adven- 
ture: In WOR’s Sunday program he performs the wild- 
est stunts to maintain the program’s Crossley rating— 
19.2. The scripts are written by 32-year-old Jerry Devine. 
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THE RADIO MARGO is played by Marjorie 
Anderson who has appeared on the Kate 
Smith Hour and Fred Allen program. 
Her scream will attract The Shadow, 
and he will: promptly prove that “Crime 
Does Not Pay.” It hasn’t for ten years! 
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JIETTHEY WON’T FORGET” was the name of the movie. In it appeared a trim, 

svelte young creature who wore a sweater. The public did not forget—either 
the trim, svelte young creature, whose name was Lana Turner, or the sweater. 
Within a fortnight of the picture’s premiere, Lana sprung into prominence as the 
Sweater Queen. The slogan ran, “There’s nothing sweeter in a sweater.” Today, Lana 
no longer holds that title. The fault is not her own, but that of a breath-taking young- 
ster named Marie McDonald, young movie and radio actress and singer. Marie .- 
McDonald deposed Lana Turner as the nation’s Sweater Queen in a contest in which 
Spencer Tracy and Clark Gable were judges. Marie is 21 years old, weighs 118 
pounds and is 5'feet 6 inches tall. She was born in Yonkers, N. Y., and attended New 
Rochelle College. Soon after leaving school, she was invited to make a screen test. 
She did, and three pictures were the result, also countless radio serials. Besides her 
present NBC duties, she now acts as songstress for Tommy Dorsey’s orchestra. She 
is NBC’s most photogenic property. ee 


es 


FORMER SWEATER QUEEN Lana Turner no longer graces that 


item of apparel. Above, she appears on the movie set in an au- 
stere black suit. Below, see Lana’s successor—Marie McDonald. 
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MARIE McDONALD, NEW SWEATER QUEEN, BEGINS DAY WITH GLAMOROUS ONE-WAY STRETCH. ALARM CLOCK READS: “MIDDLE OF NIGHT.” 
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ABOVE, SHE GIVES SELF ONCE OVER. 
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M PRECEDING PAGE: 
SHE EVEN SLEEPS IN SWEATER. 
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THIS IMAGINARY upside-down bicycle ride is just the thing to keep © MARIE McDONALD js probably radio’s star glamour girl. Dorothy Lamour once war- 
those 118 pounds from growing. It also keeps legs trim, hips where bled before these NBC mikes, so there’s no telling how far Marie will go. She is 
they ought to be—and removes early-morning ache and stiffness. — radio’s answer to those who claim radio has no glamour. Above, she is singing. 
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ON DAYS OFF, which are few and infrequent, Marie dons a seagoing COCKTAIL HOUR finds Marie at Armando’s with the boy friend. But even in this 
outfit and takes off m a friend’s cruiser. But she does not leave the more formal atmosphere, she wears a sweater—this being a sweatered evening dress. 


sweater motif ashore. Note she is wearing a colorful basque sweater. | Whatever the hour or occasion, America’s Sweater Queen wears a_ sweater. 
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. YOUR BEST BET. ."Lapy eve” 


ARAMOUNT?’S “Lady Eve,” written and: directed by 
“genius” Preston Sturges, is a slapstick comedy which 
breaks precedents quicker than you can say “Jack Rabbit.” 
Taking two of Hollywood’s most-typed stars, Sturges turns 
them loose in a riotous story about card sharks and snakes. 
When sad-faced, dramatic Barbara Stanwyck becomes the — 
clothes-horse glamour gal of 1941 . ..and-lanky, homespun -— 4 
Henry Fonda turns up as a swanky dresser, 666 5.054 98 j 
movie history in the making! Seeks : 
The heir of the Pike’s Ale millions (Fonda) collects snakes 
and man-baiting card-shark Stanwyck falls for the snake 
lover . . . she is willing to-abandon her lucrative profession 


for true love . . . but Fonda spurns her shady past. In revenge, Barbara masquerades at 
the Pike Mansion as the English Lady Eve, befuddles Fonda, charms him into a proposal, 
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A BROKEN HEEL STARTS ROMANCE REELING. 


‘STURGES WRITES,  DI- 
RECTS, SCORES AGAIN. 


_ then proceeds to shock him with casual tales of other men in her life.. He bolts on the : 
eve of their wedding . . . but hate is akin to love, we’ve been told. Revenge “ain’t” sweet, q 
so Barbara resumes her profession and chases Fonda again. She convinces him that true - 
love is more important than a shady past. ? 
7 In “Lady Eve,” the shapely legs that Barbara disclosed in Broadway musicals are seen 7 
i Be ; | a again. As Sturges might say, “Let ’em get a gander at your gams.” If you're fashion- 


oe FATHER'S GAMBLING INSTINCTS INT ERFERE. 2 conscious, you'll ogle the 25 stunning gowns she wears. If you like pratt-falls, you'll 
) Oe ee crmcemeear ye .. “a applaud Henry Fonda’s undignified antics . . . he steps- off a train and comes up mud, 


does a nip-up over a sofa and is crowned with a rib-roast. It’s the belly-laugh “Oscar.” 4 
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A RING FOR THE LADY EVE—HE’S FALLEN, 
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LADY EVE TELLS. 
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ALL—SUSPICION RISES. 


HUSBAND’S FLED—HOW MUCH CAN SHE GET?. 
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A NEAT NIP-UP OVER THE SOFA TOOK HOURS OF PATIENT PRACTICE. NO INJURIES. 
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REVENGE iSN’T SWEET 


WHEN LOVE RULES. 
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ALL ABOARD—BARBARA GETS FONDA BACK. 
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HORS-D’OEUVRE DIDN’T TASTE GOOD! FONDA LOOKS SLAPHAPPY. 
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EFFERSON MACHAMER, noted artist, was invited by 

Producer Gene Markey, of Paramount’s “You’re The One,” 

to visit the set and glimpse Lillian Cornell, screen newcomer. 

Markey insists that Cornell is one of the most alluring women 

on the screen .. . and after marital ventures with glamorous 
Joan Bennett and Hedy Lamarr . . . he should know. 

On the set, Machamer agreed with Markey about the beau- 
teous Lillian and insisted upon sketching her, proclaiming her 
the “most seductive actress in the films.” 

In a far corner, Renie Riano, comedienne, was discussing 
script problems with Markey, completely unaware that she 
was a victim of the artist’s sly pencil. 

“Tf I were asked to name the screen’s least seductive woman,” 
said Machamer, “I’d say ‘You're the one,’ Miss Riano.” He 
then presented the two sketches to Producer Gene Markey, 
adding a few parting raves about the lovely Miss Cornell. 

On these pages, “PIC” reproduces Machamer’s sketches of 
the most and least seductive females in the movies. To prove 
this, we include some glamorous and decidedly unglamorous 
photos of the two actresses. Do you support his opinion? 
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Lillian Cornell made her screen début in Paramount’s “Buck A magazine published a picture of Lillian, at that time a Chicago radio singer, under the 
Benny Rides Again.” She is now in “Las Vegas Nights.” caption: “What A Talent Scout Looks For.” Paramount decided the magazine was justified. 
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This is the caricature of Renie Riano, drawn on the sly by 
Artist Machamer. The sketch stresses Renie’s ugliness. 
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Renie’s awkward homeliness has. proven valuable because she 


is in great demand as one of Hollywood’s better comediennes. 


When Lillian finished her role in “A Night At Earl Carroll’s,’ she was immediately cast in. Jefferson Machamer (at left) sketches Cornell while Renie 
“Dancing On A Dime.” It isn’t often that a newcomer is kept busy continuously in movies. confers with Gene Markey, unaware of the artist’s pencil. 
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GRAND CANYON SWeDt 


OST people, on first staring into the dizzy depths of the Grand Can- 

yon, say, “Gosh!” Notable exceptions include the blonde who said, 
“How cute!”; the Chicago gangster who turned to his bodyguard and said, 
“Let’s get out of here before they blame this on me!”; the little girl who 
asked her father “what happened”; and Signe Hasso who said, “In Sweden, 
our mountains go up.” For a person with a three-month exposure to Hol- 
lywood, Miss Hasso shows admirable restraint. So great are her powers of 
restraint, in fact, that RKO had-to offer her folding money and a four-year 
contract to lure her to America. On arriving, the Swedish actress set 
about proving she doesn’t want to be another Garbo or an Ingrid Bergman. 
Studio publicists were a little vexed at Signe’s insistence that no attempt 
be made to conceal the fact that she was happily married to a Stockholm 
engineer, and the mother of a seven-year-old boy. Miss Hasso didn’t 
“vant to be alone,” but neither was she particularly interested in parading 
herself at cocktail parties. She’ wanted most, while here, to see the Grand 
Canyon. Hollywood, learning of Signe’s plans, wondered if she’d gone 
Garbo. The import hadn’t gone Garbo—she merely wanted to see the 
Grand Canyon, and when “PIC” ’s Bob Wallace asked if he might go along 
to take photos, Miss Hasso was delighted. Signe did what every tourist 
does. She took the scenic drive, both east and west, along the canyon rim. 
She took the mule trip to the river. She spent a night at the Phantom 
Ranch. She joked with the bus drivers, she drank in the guides’ talks, she 
chatted with the Indians at Hopi House. Miss Hasso and the Grand 
Canyon got along very well. She spent no more than the average tourist 
spends—$65. This included souvenirs to send to her husband and son in 
Sweden and a book of facts about America’s most awesome sight. When 
next she comes to the Grand Canyon, she'll know as much as the guides. 


PACKING UP. Signe was anxious to, learn how the mules were. packed, and. 


was a little annoyed with herself because she couldn’t lear to throw 
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THE SOUTH RIM of the Grand Canyon has only two all-year-round hotels— 
the Fred.Harvey “El Trovar” and “Bright Angel.” Miss Hasso stayed at 
“El Trovar.” The north rim is 8,300 feet above sea level—1,500 feet higher 
than the south, and because of snow, has only a three-month season. 


_diamond hitch. .The trail to.the bottom of the .canyon is so well known 
to 


he patient mules that the rider doesn’t have to bother reining them. 
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TWO DEER. Near the resorts, wild animals have become very tame, More 
than 325,000 persons visit the canyon yearly, yet, as recent as 1905, not 
more than a handful of miners, trappers and explorers had seen the big 
ditch. President Woodrow Wilson made it a National Monument in 1919. 


THE LONG, LONG TRAIL. Signe, unlike many tourists, was not. terrified 


by the narrow, > winding mule-road that descends 1 more than 5,000 feet in | 
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SIGNE TALKS TO HER favorite cowboy at the Phantom Ranch. The ranch 
was built by the Santa Fe Railroad to accommodate tourists who wanted 
to take the mule trip to the bottom of the canyon. Every nail, every board 
—every bit of food used at the ranch, is packed in by burros and mules. 


. only a few miles. CCC.boys carried a standard-size pool table over the. 
trail from the rim to the Phantom Ranch | in the canyon bottom below. 


CONTIN ‘CUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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AT THE HOP! HOUSE, tlie Swedish actress astounded her guides by making 
friends with the Hopi Indians. Ordinarily, the Hopis are slow to take 
up with strangers, but Signe’s merriment won them over. Papooses are 


sometimes bound against a board to insure them of a straight posture. 


‘GIRL MEETS COWBOYS. Building in the background is the recreation hall 
at Phantom Ranch. Because the ranch is so much lower than the rim of 
the canyon, the vegetation and climate are entirely different. First person 
to go through canyon was Major J. W. Powell. -He-shot the rapids im 1869. 
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THE WATCHTOWER—a faithful replica of the anci 
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ent Indian towers. Signe, 
besides the scenery, enjoyed the stories of the cowboys. Her favorite con- 
cerned the tourist who fell off the sheerest drop. He had on rubber boots 
and just kept bouncing until they shot him to keep him from starving. 


THE LONG VOYAGE HOME. Hollywood is some 500 miles from the Grand 
Canyon, but the Santa Fe’s crack trains make it only an overnight run. 


Signe stayed on the observation platform until the colorful Arizona chasm 


country had faded. Then she went inside to read her book on the canyon. 
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THEATRE 


Mtel THt People 


N our April 16, 1940 issue, we told you about “Meet The People,” a 
sprightly little stage revue with no big names but plenty of entertain- 
ment. It was then doing business in Hollywood, where it had taken up the 
slack of employment among talented young people of the Vine Street sec- 
tor. And it was. looking forward hopefully to the day it might move to 
Broadway. On January 12, this year, it did—opening ‘at the Mansfield 


FAY McKENZIE IS THE LANGUID BEAUTY WHO BRIGHTENS UP ACT 
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Theater in New York. None of the first-string critics was present. They 
had all gone to see “Pal Joey,” which opened the same evening. The 
second-string critics loved “Meet The People,” but were afraid to open fire 
with their superlatives—fearing the first-stringers’ taunts that they had 
fallen victim to the enthusiasm of youth. The reviews were cautiously 


favorable. Finally, the senior critics got around to see it, loved it and 


were not afraid to say so. Most of all, the audiences liked it and that-is 
what really tickles the boys and girls of “Meet The People.” Producer 
of the show is the Hollywood Theater Alliance which hopes in time to 
show film talent scouts where they mislaid their spectacles. Exclusive 
“PIC” photos are by Roland Harvey. : 


I—THE SKIT IS ENTITLED “LEGEND OF THE SLEEPING BEAUTY.” 
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IN THE NUMBER “In Chichicastenago,” two U. S. tourists come upon a2 “MEET THE PEOPLE” isn’t just a title. That’s what the cast literally does, sweep- 
Mexican town. They find most of the natives asleep on the street. Finally, ing off the stage and mixing with the audience—shaking hands, toupees and what- 
one Yankee kicks a sleeping native. “What’s that for?” asks his companion. “ever else. The impression created is one of friendliness, and the show proceeds 


“Good Neighbor Policy,” is the reply. Above, one of the beauteous natives. with the audience feeling that it knows members of the cast personally. 


THE NATIVE, La Chiquita, is played by lovely Josephine 
Del Mar, who, at 21, is the oldest girl in the cast. She is 
by no means senile, however, as evidenced by the spirited 
dance she goes into. Josephine is a recent addition to cast. 
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ALTHOUGH undoubtedly one of the production’s star at- | THE WINDUP of Josephine Del Mar’s dance. This and most of the rest of the show play to en- 
tractions, Josephine is not starred. Nor is anybody else, _ thusiastic applause by Broadway audiences. There is something fresh and young about “Meet The 
for that matter. The starring system is definitely out People,” making it different from the run of revues. “Babes in Arms” was the nearest thing to it. 
in all Theater Alliance productions. All get a break. The “Meet The People” cast, formerly unrecognized, have lifted themselves by their boot straps. 
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IT IS A BURLESQUE ON THE SOLEMN WAY THIS !S DONE IN BURLESQUE. 


IT 1S, HOWEVER, MORE COMIC THAN INDISCREET. 


“MEET THE PEOPLE.” 


MOLI ONE irs 


ONLY MASS DISROBING SCENE IN HISTORY OF THEATER !S IN 


WHEN THE GIRLS HAVE DONE THEIR STUFF, MEN FOLLOW SUIT. 


WHIZ KIDS... 
Radio's “Big Four’ 
Ma ew lupe Movie 


ILLIAM ROWLAND, the noted 

film director, has produced a new 

type movie, one whose purpose is to 

tell the public what it is up against in 

the conflict that has already inflamed 

three continents. On hand in the pic- 

ture are four of America’s outstanding 

commentators — Dorothy Thompson, 

William S. Shirer, Linton Wells and 

Wythe Williams. Each of them, ex- 

pert in foreign affairs, discusses the in- 

ternational crisis clearly and freely. 

This film has one advantage over the 
radio. It gives an audience the oppor- 

tunity to see the faces of favorite com- 

mentators, to view their expressions 

‘and take note of the emotion with 
which their opinions are endowed. The 

commentators are all different in per- 
sonality—although their conclusions re- 

garding the Nazi peril are the same. 

There is Dorothy T hompson—intense, 
emotional and glib. Wythe Williams is 

there with his peculiarly exciting grav- 

ity, his way of making you feel on the 

inside of things. William Shirer is the 

newspaperman ateteeen ee calm and objective. And Linton Wells is in it as the 
walking-stick journalist who calls on us from far-off places, sprinkling his comments 
with bits of color and little-known fact. Characteristic of the film is its perfect natu- 
ralness and informality. The picture is simply a moving photograph of a round-table 
conference on defense and the effect of foreign developments upon the United States. 
In a small way, the film is an example of how democracy works. Not one of those who 
take part-is accredited to the government, although their opinions are highly re- 
spected' in official circles. They are merely private citizens—better informed than the 
average—discussing important affairs honestly and without censorship. Each of the 
participants differs from the others, but all share a passionate faith in the worth of 
It propagandizes for democracy. 


WILLIAMS DISPLAYS HITLER’S MAP. 


democracy. That. makes it a propaganda film. 


ment. 
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DOROTHY THOMPSON AND WYTHE WILLIAMS. Miss Thompson is one of democracy’s 
most fervent advocates. Wife of Author Sinclair Lewis and a newspaper columnist of wide 
reputation, she constantly warns the public against doctrines of appeasement. Writing for 
the Republican New York Herald Tribune,-she shocked that newspaper’s readership when 
she suddenly came out in favor of Mr. Roosevelt at the height of the Boom-Willkie move- 
Her switch was due to her admiration of Roosevelt’s forthright foreign policy. 


CAMERAMEN ‘AND MAKE-UP artints prepare to shoot a pictorial ssed 
of a round-table discussion on national defense. Linton Wells is a 
hard-boiled journalist but, for the purposes of picture-making, must 
be patient while rouge is applied to his lips. William Shirer, Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s veteran foreign correspondent, stands by in 
foreground—enjoying a last-minute chat with Dorothy Thompson. 
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THIS IS MISS THOMPSON'S script, written on 4 blackboard and held 
behind the camera. She consults it only when stuck, is more apt to 
improvise. On the blackboard reproduced above,-is the essence of 
Miss Thompson’s argument. It may be told, to her embarrassment, 
that after meeting Hitler before he rose to power, she wrote a maga- 
zine piece stating that in her opinion he would never rule Germany. 
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| CAMERAMAN CAREFULLY measures distance from. camera to DOROTHY THOMPSON'S LIPS must undergo another going-over before the camera will rep 
| William Shirer’s head. Shirer is one of the least optimistic of | duce them properly. Looking on, at Miss Thompson’s left, is Wythe Williams, Mutual Broad- 
_ all American observers abread, has warned ceaselessly over his _—_— casting System’s ace observer. Williams is one of the mystery men of American journalism. 
| CBS broadcasts against underrating the Nazi’s preparedness — The editor of a small-town newspaper, The Greenwich (Conn.) Time, he scores more scoops 
_ and power and against hopes for an early economic collapse of | and seems to have access to more inside dope on foreign affairs than many correspondents 
' Germany. He did get Goering to say U. S..planes were good. on the scene. Williams’ material is said to come from network of underground tipsters. 
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WHEN IT COMES to facing facts, Miss Thompson is not one to 


WELLS, THOMPSON, WILLIAMS AND SHIRER leave studio after making the first installment of 
hide her face. But the flashlight bulb of a camera get her this | Columbia’s International Forum. It is the purpose of this film and the ones which will follow 


time and she uses a handkerchief to protect her eyes from the __ to enlighten the public on matters of national concern. In these serious times, it appears as if 


glare. Of late, Dorothy Thompson has been appearing at __ the light movie short, the cartoon and the silly features will take a back seat to make room 
for the important news movie. The 20 million people a week who go to the movies are an im- 


all meetings, dinners and broadcasts she can make—to pass 
portant section of America’s public. This is a way to put across democracy’s meaning 


'on what she considers the vital lesson of our time. 
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BIRUE STORY 


fs FISH ARE MY LIFE 
8 «=—-s—«éy Harold DeMontreux 


Beginning with this issue, “PIC” presents as a regular feature a story from real 

life. Each issue, some person, famous or obscure, will introduce you to his (or 

~ her) world—the way he earns a living, the people he knows, his hopes and aspira- 

tions. The story, told by him, will be frank and revealing. Accompanying photos 

wil tell what words do not. Altogether, it will be “a slice of life.’—The Editor. 
F Mrs. Roosevelt ‘were to ask me to pinch-hit for her, I would write that “My Day” 
runs roughly as follows: At 4:00 a. m. I stir from my bed at 485 Harman Street, 
Brooklyn. ‘ By 4:30 I am in the subway, and by 5:30 I am at the Fulton Fish Market 
in New York, where I am employed as a journeyman by Chesebro, Robbins & Graham, 
probably the largest wholesalers of fish in the world. At 6 a.m. I change into over- 
alls, rubber boots and heavy underclothing. The latter is handy on a winter dawn 
along the East River waterfront... My first task is to arrange the displays of my firm in 
the Fulton Fish Market, along bustling South Street. After that is done, my next job 
is to haul fish from our display to the trucks of the dealers who have. bought the fish. 

Then I am on my way to one of the fishing boats docked nearby. There I help unload c 

_ fish consigned for our firm and I help bring these loads to our market stand. I suppose 
it isn’t a very big job in the long run of things, but it is important to the fish industry. 
After all, somebody has to carry the fish from boat to wholesaler and from wholesaler 
to dealer. In a few years, I hope to become a salesman and then acquire a small 
fish-wholesaling business of my own. I’m still very young, only 24. And I like my 
job, which I work at from 6 a. m. to 3 p. m. on weekdays and from 7.a. m. to 12 noon 
on Saturday. It keeps me healthy, working in the crisp morning air. I think I like the 
smell of the fish market better than any odor in the world. About the only trouble 
with this kind of work is that. you have to go to bed by about 7 in the evening—not so 
good for a young fellow’s social life. Well, anyway, fish are my life. Let me tell you 
about them—and the way things are done at the world’s largest fish market. Take a 
gander at the photos on these pages. I’ve something to say about each of them. 


~ 


1 AM THE GUY in the right foreground of the photo, unloading 
the good ship Doris Gertrude. The ship is loaded with fluke, 
caught off the Carolina coast. We unload the fluke in 250- 
pound lots, put it in barrels and wheel it onto the dock where ~ 
it is weighed, repacked and hauled off to our market stand. 
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HERE IS THE Fulton Fish Market, which I mentioned in my story. I 
“PIC” ’s Sam Andre shivered when we got this photo of the market one icy 
dawn. But early though the hour may seem to you, notice the activity in 
front of the market—the crates and the trucks. Those piles of boxes and 
barrels are the displays the various wholesalers have put up for the buyers 
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who come in to purchase fish for the stores they represent. If you had an 
eagle eye you might be able to see me at the extreme right of the market 
front. That’s where I work and where our firm’s exhibit is. At the left, the 
new building is the City of New York’s recent annex to the Fulton Fish 
Market. South Street is the smelliest street in town, but we like it. 
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~THIS_ IS OUR Terrapin room, upstairs at the market. 
And I am the guy who is preparing a Terrapin order. 
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never misses feeding the gulls. He, too, is a journey- 


THE STRAW-HATTED gent is Matt Graham, one of the THERE IS A CHARACTER on South Street who 
owners of our firm and a power in the fish industry man and does practically the same work I do—but for a different firm. When he knocks off work 
In the photo, he is talking with one of the skippers _in the afternoon you find him here on the waterfront, tossing scraps of fillet to the gulls. The gulls 
of a boat whose load is consigned to our concern. know him. All he does is whistle and they flock around. The gulls won’t do it for the other fellows. 


TWO BUYERS DISCUSS THE PRICE OF HADDOCK WITH SALESMAN, AT LEFT. YOU CAN SEE TAIL OF ONE FISH PROTRUDING FROM THE SCALE. 
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A BIG BUYER from a large hotel-sup- JOE IRWIN, at right, is the man any MIKE LEVY, “the scallop king,” got er of a big 
ply concern, examines the quality of | salesman is happy to serve. He rep- _ his nickname by his reputation for wholesaling firm. But he is known 
fish on display. Quality is the main resents the A. & P. and huys more _ being largest handler of scallops in mostly for the orchestra he conducts 
concern of a hotel-supply buyer. fish than any other buyer in town. ‘market. He displavs them above. on off-hours at industry affairs. 
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SALESMAN CHECKS weight of fish Salesman HERE | AM AGAIN, at right, stop- TWO SALESMEN. When these men 
that have come from the freezer. rarely reveal the price, instead use a ping for a moment to talk to a fel- have a moment, they usually turn 
Most frozen fish are for out-of-town code. This is to prevent buyersfrom low journeyman. Nice thing about _ to each other and talk fish—that is, 


shipment or frosted food concerns. knowing what their competitors pay. _ the fish business is its informality. the prices they get and the quality. 


'T’S BEEN A LONG DAY AND !’M GLAD IT’S OVER. MY FIANCEE HAS COME TO SPEND AN HOUR WITH ME. AT 7 O'CLOCK I’/LL SAY GOOD NIGHT. 
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In making these predictions as to 
conditions ahead for stars of the 
amusement and sport world, the re- 
lation of all the planets to a com- 
plete chart cast for the day, month 
and year of birth is used. They 


will, therefore, only apply to. you if 
you were born on the same day and 


the same year, at the same place 
and time. Solar readings, used else- 


where, are based only upon the > 


position of the Sun in your chart. 


Walt Disney 
Born December 5, 1901 

Your ability to make money from 
film ventures continues until March, 
at which time you may start an- 
other picture which should bring 
exceptionally fine returns. After 
that date, slow down, particularly 
after the summer of 1942. 


Katharine Cornell 
Born February 16, 1898 


This is a year of ups and downs, 
with unexpected changes and un-— 
looked for disappointments until | 


July and then a sudden change for 
the better, bringing top financial 
returns from ventures started or 
contracts signed in mid-July of 1941. 


Lou Nova ; 
Born March 16, 1915 
Don’t let a temporary comeback 


deceive you into thinking that the 


year ahead is easy, as it has plenty 
of rough spots for you after a brief 


run of luck in the summer. Your: 


best year is due in late 1942 and the 
summer of 1943. 
Nona Haid Aaebsnalck 
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Born Between 
March 2nd and - ast 


BY NONA HOWARD 


VEN at its worst, life is seldom dull for you 
lively and energetic sons and daughters of the 
warlike and aggressive planet Mars, and this year will 
give you all the action you could possibly wish for, 


“since Mars is in the sign which it rules, your own Sun 


sign Aries. That means that you'll have the signal 
for full speed ahead from the first of July, when it en- 
ters the sign, until the middle of January, 1942, when 


it moves into Taurus. 


The time when Mars will reach the conjunction of 
the Sun in your birth horoscope depends, of course, 
upon how early in this zodiacal period you were born. 
Those with birthdays between March 2Ist and 
April Ist will get the full charge of dynamic energy in 
July—a hot month to be getting hot and bothered, 
but there’s no use telling you to keep cool, calm and 
collected under this influente. Those born between 
April 5th and 15th get that extra vim and vigor in 


late July and all through August, September and part - 


of October and then, after a brief let-down, start in 
again in December and keep going strong until Janu- 
ary Ist. Birthdays after the 15th must wait until 
the new year to get the full effect of the Mars con- 
junction with their natal Sun, and have that extra 
‘driving power and energy which enables them to put 


over their ideas and achieve their ambitions. 


FORTNIGHTLY READING 


For period from March 4th to March 18th 


ARIES—Mar. 21 to Apr. 20; If your birthday falls 
between. April 1 and 9, be on guard these weeks 
against arguments, accidents and loss through fire and 
theft. 

TAURUS—Apr. 21 to May 20; Unusual activity in 
your profession just now will stimulate your income 


- and give you that necessary energy to put things over. 


GEMINI—May 21 to June 21; There’s a chance to 
take advantage of a lucky break in home or property 
matters now, assisted by the other fellow’s money. 
CANCER—June 22 to July 23; All the arguments 
ahead for you these weeks seem to be with the other 
half of the family. The law is on your side, however, 
and friends assist. 

LEO—July 24 to Aug. 22; Von. should be working 
more energetically than usual just now and making 
gains in both earning ability and prestige. 


ARIES PERSONS ENEROBTIC, ENTHUSTASTIC, 
AGGRESSIVE, SELP-WILLED, 
IMPULSIVE, OPTIMISTIC 


Because Jupiter, planet of luck and benefit, is in 


‘sextile or opportunity aspect to your Sun, this con- 


junction of Mars should be more constructive than 
destructive, but if you are naturally susceptible to 
accidents, especially cuts and burns, it would be well 


_to be a little more cautious than usual, and to apply 


this caution to what you say as well as what you do, 
since you're likely to be short-tempered and a bit 
argumentative. If you must fight, there’s always the 
army! And, seriously, a lot of you Mars men will 
find this a big field of opportunity and a chance for 
you to win honor and glory. Courage, even to the 
point of recklessness, is your birthright, and America 
needs men like that this year. 

While you are winning medals, however, you may 


- find the accumulation of cash a bit slow, since Saturn, 
planet of restriction, is in your solar house of earning 
ability and may either cut down the income or in- 


crease the burden you carry. Around August, things 
look up a bit financially, but on the whole the year 
promises more glory than cash. 

Since your active nature demands a change of 
scene, new worlds to conquer and a chance to show 
the world that you are truly a son of the war god 
when soldiers are needed, this year should bring you 
many opportunities that have been denied you until 
now and with your energy and courage, you'll make. 


the most of them. 


VIRGO—Aug. 23 to Sept. 23; You’ve come out of 
your shell of inhibitions this past year, and this month 
may see your life made interesting with romance. 
LIBRA—Sept. 24 to Oct. 23; Your desire for peace 
and harmony will have to be maintained now in spite 
of arguments or accidents in the home. Keep cool. 
SCORPIO—Oct. 24 to Nov. 22; Travel, correspond- 
ence or short writings take up your time now but 
bring favorable results in connection with some -part- 
nership arrangement. 


- SAGITTARIUS—Nov. 23 ee ee Ga eocning 


ability is stimulated now and your job, although it 
restricts you, is opening up new opportunities. 
CAPRICORN—Dec. 23 to Jan. 21; Your usual cau- 
tion gives way to enthusiasm and energy in some crea- 
tive idea that connects you with distant lands. 
AQUARIUS—Jan. 22 to Feb. 20; There are important 


_but constructive changes impending in connection 
_ with your home. Activity behind the scenes. 
PISCES—Feb. 21 to Mar. 20; Love and honor are 


indicated now for those Pisceans born between Feb- 
ruary 25 and March 17, but do not cherish illusions. 
5 \ 
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LEGAL LOTTE 
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U.S By James J. Lyons 


— Hon. James J. Lyons is president of Bronx Borough, 
New York. The accompanying Sam Andre photos 
are of Cuba’s National Lottery, recently visited 

and studied by two senators from New York State. 


ICKENS has written that 
“Life itself is a fortui- 
tous combination of circum- 
stances.” In our present-day 
society we find all around us 
activities that involve ele- 
ments of chance. Some exam- 
ples are stock-market specula- 
tions, ups and downs of 
business generally, selection of Grand Juries and 
Trial Juries by lottery, lawyers’ contingent fees, 
church fairs and bazaars, pari-mutuel betting on 
horse races, theater Bank Nights, Bingo, drawing by 
lottery of men for the draft, and many similar pur- 
suits too numerous to mention. te 
Yet we find a respectable, well-meaning minority 
who are able to prevent the repeal of the puritanical 
provisions of the Federal and State Constitutions 
barring legalized lotteries. All the morals and habits 
of our people cannot be controlled by laws. This 
was plainly demonstrated during the operation of 
the 18th Amendment which attempted to prevent 
people from indulging in alcoholic beverages. It is 
generally conceded that there was more drunkenness 
and promiscuous drinking of bootlegged alcoholic 
beverages during the prohibition era than there has 
been since the repeal of the unenforceable blue law. 
The spirit to speculate, gamble or. “take a chance” 
seems inborn in most human beings. | 
The good people who oppose legalized lotteries 
base most of their objections on moral grounds. 
Their contention is that the moral standard of the 
- American people would be lowered. This apprehen- 
sion is best refuted by directing attention to the 
Irish Sweepstakes that have produced funds for the 
establishment of the finest hospitals in the world 
without in any way demoralizing the people of Ire- 
land. I doubt that any more moral people can be 
found anywhere than the good people of Ireland. 
George Washington, the first President of the 
United States, approved of lotteries, and no one 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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JAMES J. LYONS 


HAVANA STREET SCENE. A vender advertizes entic-. 
ing lottery numbers. Left: Interested spectators at 
a drawing. These enterprises are held regularly in 
Cuba, with the bulk of the proceeds going to charity. 
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appointing officers is not controlling. The Lyons 


_member’s name drawn was to be the President 


not drawn, they still hopefully look forward to 


, 
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LEGAL LOTTERIES FOR THE U. S. 


would question the splendid morals of our peo- 
ple in those Colonial Days. 

The existing constitutional restrictions against 
lotteries are more exacting than the Ten Com- 
mandments. They do not impose any such 
rigorous prohibition. As a matter of fact, the 
Holy Scriptures tell us that Mathias, one of the 
Apostles, was chosen by lot. 

It is most hypocritical for government to 
ignore public sentiment on lotteries. All should 
realize and admit that lottery tickets are sold 
throughout the United States and that. illegal 
policy and “numbers” games are operating on 
either a small or large scale in most cities and 
communities throughout the country as a whole. 

It is nonsensical for government to. set up 
rigid barriers against honest, properly regulated 
governmental lotteries which would provide mil- 
lions of dollars for the poor as well as. for other 
charitable and welfare purposes. This ostrich- 
like government policy diverts millions of dol- 
lars of revenue for worthy objectives from the 
government to professional gamblers, racketeers 
and foreign countries. 

Early in 1934, I proposed a unique plan for S- ne Lae, 
the City of New York to raise funds for the Basa — . eee 


relief of the unemployed and the needy. Briefly, THE PUBLIC IS INVITED to attend drawings at the lottery offices in Havana. Since the founding of 
the plan was to form a membership corporation the lottery in 1909, more than 375 million dollars has been paid out to lucky ticket-holders. Peak 
by outstanding public-spirited and charitably year was 1920, when winner of first prize received half a million dollars. Operating costs for a year 


minded citizens. All persons over the age of amount to approximately a million dollars, and about 800 persons are employed in this business. 
twenty-one were eligible for membership. Dues | 


were to be $2.50 for a six months’ membership. 
Provision was made for a large number of 
officers with definite duties assigned to each. 
The range of officers consisted of a President, 
25 Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, 25 Assistant 
Secretaries, a Sergeant at Arms, 50 Assistant 
Sergeants At Arm, and such other officers or 
employees as the Board of Trustees might con- 
sider necessary to insure the proper functioning 
of all general meetings and other activities of 
the membership itself. 

Attractive salaries were to be paid to all 
officers. A substantial amount of the dues col- 
lected was to be set aside for the payment of 
the salaries of officers and employees, but this 
amount was not to exceed 44% of the total dues 
collected. The balance of dues was to be used 
for welfare activities of the City of New York. 

There is no legal restriction as to how officers 
of a corporation, club or society must be se- ————— 
lected. The customary procedure of electing or 


Plan differed from the usual method only té the ~~~ 
degree‘ that the officers were to be selected by 
the same manner as jurors are chosen—by lot 
through the use of the Jury Wheel. The first 


and subsequent drawings would designate the 
other officers in their ranking order. 

We have not yet been able to put the plan 
into effect, but I believe that the government 
will eventually face the situation courageously 
and permit government-controlled lotteries. 
To those who think that this would be a 
detriment to the poor and average citizen, I cite 
the comment made to me by the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin. He said that poor persons purchasing 
Sweepstakes tickets live with the hope of 
grandeur and the better things of life while 


awaiting the legal drawings. If their tickets are EUSEBIO DELFIN, SUBDIRECTOR, picks up a first-prize ball—good for $30,000—at a weekly drawing. 


: , Each full ticket, which sells for $7.25, constitutes 50 pieces or shares, selling at about 15 cents each. 
better luck in the nent Sweepstakes. Lotteries Every shareholder in this $30,000 ticket receives $600. A total of $130,000 is awarded in the weekly 
serve as a social stimulant to the people. pools. Since fewer tickets are sold in the nightly lotteries, fewer and smaller prizes are awarded. 
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into the 


runway comes the first of 2,073 balls repre- 


OUT OF THE BRASS GLOBE and 


clerk to 


check. If winnings are not claimed within a year 


drop the balls ito tubes for a 
they are returned to the commission for expenses. 
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senting cash te-be paid to winners. 


Eighty percent goes back to the ticket holders. 
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tickets are sold at a premium set by 


than 10 per cent over the actual value, deal exclusive 


inning 
permitted to buy tickets from the National Lottery 
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offices; others must buy them from the venders. 
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E’S HEAD, WITH ITS EXTENSIBLE JAWS, BECOMES FOUR TIMES THE DIAMETER OF THE 


IRST record of a law for the protection of 

birds is a verse in Deuteronomy which forbids 
the taking of the mother bird from her young off- 
spring. The assurance that Man is on her side 
still leaves Mrs. Bird with other worries in the rais- 
ing of her family, however, and the reptile is fre- 
quently her foremost menace. Ability to fly is the 
chief protection against this peril, and the bird uses 
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this gift of nature by depositing her eggs in places 
high above the snake’s habitat. But even this 
advantage is not always sufficient to discourage the 
wily snake, for he will go right into the treetops 
any time he has a chance to have fresh eggs for 
breakfast. And here is where Mamma Bird’s I. Q. 
becomes an important factor in her attempt to give 
the kids-to-be a chance to get out and live. One 
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of the marked differences between birds and rep- 
tiles is the relative size of the brain, with the 
attendant high development of the bird’s senses 
of sight and hearing. When the mother bird is 
out gathering a bite to eat and her errant hus- 
band is not around to look after the kids, she can 
keep an eye—and. an ear—open for hostile visitors, 


then be prepared to outguess tough opponents. 


MOTHER BIRD RUSHES TO THE RESCUE. 
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THEN GETS ITS JAWS AROUND THE COMPARATIVELY HUGE OBJECT. 


These pictures, made in South Africa, show how 
a native Egyptian vulture (Neophron Percnop- 
perus) protects her eggs from that constant peril 
—the “egg snake” (Dasypeltis Scrabra). The 
plunderer pictured here didn’t get an opportunity 
to enjoy the meal because the mother bird lost no 
time in getting back to her home, once she per- 
ceived what was happening. The embarrassed 


AND GETS A DEATH GRIP ON THE GLUTTON. 


intruder was in no position to defend itself, and 
in a moment the bird’s beak grasped a vulner- 
able bit of the snake’s unprotected body and 
broke its backbone. And, although there is no 
illustrative record of the happy ending, the pho- 
tographer responsible for these unique shots re- 
ports that he put the undamaged egg back in the 
cozy nest to continue hatching. 
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THE VICTOR CASTS OUT THE DEAD ENEMY. 
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mm EXTRA FASHION CONTEST | 
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MISS “PIC 1941 will wear this beige town coat 


in twill, from the House of Swansdown. The. 


gored, fitted body, with front-tie sash, will be 
ideal over her spring prints and silks. The self- 
ornamentation in the stitched-pleated shoulder 


‘detail, emphasizes the simple collarless neckline. — 


‘“ 


GUNTER the “What With What” Fashion Contest 


and win a complete outfit! The prize goes to 
the man or woman (yes,-men!) who selects the most — 
attractive accessories from the opposite page to dress — 
up Miss “PIC” ’s town coat. cs 

Anyone can do it. All of us may not be able to 
design a dress, but most of us can tell at a glance, 
what is pleasing to the eye. So buckle down and get 
a perfect score in this Extra Contest which “PIC” is 
giving you, in order that you may have at least four. 
perfect “What With What” scores from the five 
issues, in which the Contest has appeared. Then 
enter the Final Contest for designers, which appears 
next issue. 

Did you make a perfect score in the first four 
“What With What” Fashion Contests? (A perfect 
score means that you chose the right accessories, 
not that you wrote the winning statement giving 
reasons for your choice.) This Extra Contest is de- 
signed for contestants who are not quite sure of their 
record. It will count equally with any of the first 
four contests in making you eligible for the Final 


_ Designing Contest. A contract as assistant designer 


and a scholarship at the Traphagen School of Fash- 


jon, are waiting for the grand winners. 


Send 40 cents to “PIC” Fashion Contest for issues 
containing the first four contests. You shouldn’t : 
miss them. Now enter the Extra Contest, to make 
sure that you have a good-chance of making four 
perfect scores. Don’t forget to ask for the next 
issue of “PIC” at your favorite newsstand and enter 
the Final Contest, designed for designers. 

PRIZES 

1. To the contestant who assembles the most attractive selec- 
tion of accessories, “PIC” will present the complete ensemble, 
retailing at from $43 to $56. 

2. To the contestant who gets a perfect score through four 
contests and sketches the most ATTRACTIVE “Miss ‘PIC’ - 
1941” costume, “PIC” will guarantee a job as assistant de- 
signer in a large dress house with a: three-month contract. The 
continuation of the job is assured, if the contestant demon- 
strates ability. © | ; 

3. To the contestant who gets a perfect score through four 
contests and designs the most ORIGINAL “Miss ‘PIC’ 1941” 
costume, the Traphagen School of Fashion, the most famous 
school of fashion design. in America, offers an eight-month 
scholarship (cash value $410). Ethel Traphagen, who has 
trained more famous designers than any other woman in 
America, will head the. committee of judges. Miss “PIC”’s 
town coat is featured by leading stores throughout America: 


by Saks-34th Street, New York; Mandel Bros., Chicago; L. S. 


Good, Wheeling, W. Va.; Rich’s, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; Hale Bros., 
San Francisco; Stewart & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Denver D. G. 
Co., Denver, Col.; Levy’s, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla.; Kerr D. G. 
Co., Oklahoma City; S. J. Heironimus & Co., Roanoke, Va. 


RULES 
1. Select one hat, one scarf, one bag and one pair of shoes for 
Miss “PIC” ’s town coat. 


2. Send the numbers of the pictures you have chosen, with 


your name and address to “PIC” Fashion Contest, 79—7th 

Ave., New York, N. Y., with a fifty-word statement on the 

reasons for your choice of accessories. = 
ees y judges’ decision will be final.) 
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“PIC” 


ACCESSORIES 


Miss “PIC” must choose her accessories with 
special care, for she will wear them with her 
town coat well into the balmy weather . . . then 
she will alternate them with her regular summer 
accessories. to give her wardrobe variety. She 
has learned that it is best to match accessories 
to a basic coat. Dresses can then be chosen to 
blend with the color scheme dictated by the coat 


and accessories, the items which dig deepest into 
her clothes budget. So keep in mind that Miss 
“PIC” is a color scheming gal about her ward- 
robe. Choose her accessories with the same 
thought and care as you give to your own spring 
outfit. You may have an eye for “mixing” or 
“matching.” The Fashion Board, headed by 
Mrs. Ethel Traphagen, has no prejudices. It is 
only prejudiced in favor of good taste. It will 
give your choice the careful consideration it 
deserves, but when it comes to a decision, the 


4 


word of the Fashion Board is final. “PIC” and 
the Fashion Board want to thank you for the 
sustained enthusiasm you have been showing for 
“What With What” and urge you to take advan- 
tage of this Extra Contest. ‘ 


Hats by Sussman Hat Corp., N. Y. C. 
Scarfs by Glensder Textile Co., N. Y.'C. 
Bags by Gold Seal Importers, Inc., N. Y. C. 
Shoes by Florsheim Shoe Co., N. Y. C. 
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~ Pill-box scotty in gold on 


Twisted turban of beige visco, | 
black Enlisted Aviator Print. 


massed with burgundy roses. 


Gob-sailor hat. Navy Chief 
Yoeman print, white figures. 


| Sky-blue visco turban, adorned 


with navy rambling roses. 


Army Signal Corps Print 
in khaki tan and white. 


Enlisted Aviator 


Print 


searf . . . black on gold. 


Shirred black ct eee ee 
lucite cubes pull zipper. 


Low-heeled brogie, in aa’ 


. perforated vamp. 
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Army Signal Corps print scat 
in khaki tan and _ white. 


Army Signal ‘Corpe Print 
pouch . . . khaki and white. 


Navy perforated 
kid pumps, Continental heels. 


high-front © Blue twill 


Beige-silk ascot . .. can be 
worn seven different ways. 


Lisi Twirl black-patent bag 
. . . twisted crystal top. 


Re n oo) : ‘ pas as 


toe pump .. . Chinese heel. 


and patent in open 
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Double white service crepe 
neck piece . . . waist length. 


Beige-silk faille ... shell orna- ; 


mentation skirting zipper top. 


Patent trim A iki cei 
twill, with Continental heel. 
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Navy Chief Yeoman print 
scarf . . . navy and white. 


Lucite handles pull navy calf 
envelope apart .. . inside zip. 


Stepan’ of tinck “Iaveeeen 
tailored twill . . . patent trim. 
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SCENE OF THE MURDER was a highway on the outskirts of Oklahoma City. There, on April 21, 1931, motor- 
ists saw Smith standing in the middle of the highway waving frantically. In photo above a man (1) is stand- 


ing at the approximate position where Smith had stood. At (2) is Smith’s car, parked by the side of the 
road and containing the dead body of his wife, slumped to the right of the steering wheel. In the brush t 


THE NEOLA SMITH MURDER CASE 


‘NEOLA SMITH, 37-year-old wife of Norman Smith 
of Oklahoma City, was found slumped in the seat 
of her husband’s car. She was dead—shot in the 
temple. Smith claimed holdup men had done it. 


HIS story begins on the balmy spring éve- 
ning of April 21, 193l—an evening more 
suited for young love than for murder. 

On that evening, motorists driving along a 
highway on the outskirts of Oklahoma City saw 
a squat little man standing in the street wav- 
ing frantically at everyone: who passed.  Fi- 
nally, one motorist stopped and asked what the 
trouble was. All the man said, and he_kept re- 
peating it over and over, was: “I’m shot!” 

“Who shot you?” he was asked. 

“Holdup men.” - , 

_ And then he added: “I think my wife has 
been shot, too. She’s in the car parked over 
there.” | : 7 

Inyestigation revealed the man to be an Okla- 
homa barber named Norman Smith, and the 
woman his wife. The woman was dead—a bullet 


' hole a quarter inch wide in her temple. Police 


declared that the shot obviously had been fired 
at close range. As for Smith, who still claimed 
that he, too, had been shot, examination dis- 
closed that he was untouched by bullets. This 
peculiar falsehood led authorities: to suspect his 
story of the holdup men and theft. But, de- 
spite his inconsistencies, police refrained from 
voiving their suspicions. 

After preliminary questioning, Smith suddenly 
remembered that his wife’s parents were unaware 
of the tragedy. In the company of a police of- 
ficer, he drove to the large house on Edmond 
Road which he and his wife had shared with 


her parents. 


Walking in, and with no effort at breaking the 
news gently, Smith blurted: “Holdup men have 
killed Neola.” 

Neola’s parents were astounded almost as much 
by the manner in which the news was delivered 
as by the message itself. 

The autopsy revealed that two bullets had 
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been fired and that besides bullet wounds, there 
were numerous bruises on other parts of the vic- 
tim’s body—bruises which seemed to be several 
days old. * Most significant, however, was an ear 
bruise that appeared to have been caused by 
a revolver sight—and scalp wounds which could 
very well have been inflicted by blows with the 
butt of a revolver. 

Smith explained that his wife had been in an 
automobile accident the previous Sunday—and 
that she had received injuries to various parts of 
her body. The police blotter, which usually 
records all reported accidents, failed to confirm 
this. / 

The authorities began to concentrate upon a 
description of the alleged holdup men. All Smith 


could remember was that there had been two 
men—both wearing topcoats and caps—who drove 


away in a Ford coupé that had a missing hub cap 

The vagueness of the description, coupled with 
the fact that several days’ intensive search had 
failed to upturn either the men or a Ford coupé 


with a missing hub cap, led detectives to investi- 


gate Smith’s private life more carefully. 

Informal questioning of several of his friends 
revealed that the marital life of Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith had not been placid. There had been quar- 
rels and some held that Smith\ was a confirmed 
wife-beater—also that he was a heavy drinker. 

Further investigation disclosed that several days 
prior to the slaying, Mrs. Smith had consulted an 
attorney on getting a divorce. She had exhibited 
her bruises to that attorney as evidence of her 
husband’s extreme cruelty. And she had retained 
the attorney with funds obtained by pawning her 
jewels—jewels which Smith said had been stolen 
from her by holdup men. 

A eafé proprietor reported to police that Smith 
had engaged in a violent quarrel with his wife 
and that Smith had threatened to have her con- 


SMITH'S CAR 


» 


showed bullet marks on its exterior. 
But the bullet marks failed to correspond with 
the angle at which the bullets traveled through 
Mrs. Smith’s body. They were cover-up clues. 


\ ; x a: : . AA . ’ 
THE CAR’'S INTERIOR showed definite signs of a 
scuffle. Interesting were the marks on the steer- 


‘ing-wheel side of the car, indicating that the 


victim was first seated there, later moved. 


- 
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the side of the road (3) police later found a .32-caliber 


revolver which was discovered to be the murder 


weapon. Mrs. Smith had been shot twice—once through temple and once through the abdomen. Smith 
held that he, too, had been shot, but examination revealed no gun wounds on his body. He did appear dazed 
and could only vaguely recall the holdup men’s description—“2 men wearing caps and driving a Ford coupé.” 


BODY OF NEOLA SMITH, photographed at morgue. 
Bullet wounds were found on her temple and ab- 
domen. The bullets had been fired at such close 
range that her body was scorched by the gun-fire. 


MRS. SMITH'S POCKETBOOK, found in the car. 
The pocketbook contained the business card of an 
attorney whom, it was later revealed, Mrs. Smith 
had recently consulted on suing for a divorce. 
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us up.” | ies 
‘The charge was too- absurd for consideration. 


Sake. ne" hea, a ¥* si a 4 Ane F hs : a 3 atid AS 
DETECTIVES searched the woods, near the scene of 


the shooting, for clues of the holdup men whom 
Smith alleged had killed his wife. No clues of 


the men or of their car were ever discovered. 


fined to a mental institution on the grounds 
“You’ve had your way long enough.” 


_ Smith admitted he and his wife had had their © 


differences “like any married couple.” 

“But,” he added, “they were minor differences 
—certainly not enough to provoke a murder. 
Heavens, isn’t it bad enough that I’ve lost my 


wife without having to be accused of killing her?” 


During Smith’s first full-fledged grilling by 
County Attorney Lewis Morris, he exhibited a 


phenomenally poor memory and no talent what- | 


ever for detail. Asked whether he owned a pis- 
tol, he said he did not, but that his wife had 
carried one. He could not recall what type of 
pistol When County Attorney Morris pried him 
for a more complete description of the alleged 
holdup men, Smith dramatically pointed to one 
of the police officers present and said: 
“That’s him. That’s one of the men who held 


Smith then attempted, unsuccessfully, to link his 


‘wife’s-name with that of another man. He -pro- 


duced a letter allegedly written by one of her 


Prey ae | 


NORMAN SMITH, 42-year-old husband of the slain 
Neola, was proprietor of an Oklahoma City barber 
shop, and was an extremely well-known man. 
He and his wife lived on her parents’ large farm. 


aah 


COUNTY DETECTIVE Claude Tyler conducted much 
of the preliminary investigation and concluded, 
after hearing Smith’s sketchy explanation of the 
shooting, that Smith himself had shot his wife. 


admirers. Both the letter and his slander proved 
to be a fake. Meanwhile, a pawnbroker identified 


Smith as the man who had purchased a .32-caliber & 


revolver at his shop. Smith said that he had 
bought the gun for his wife, who, he declared, 
needed protection when he was away. But why 
had he bought the gun under an assumed name? 


So unconvincing was Smith’s defense, that 


County Attorney Morris felt no hesitation in 
promptly filing a charge of murder against him. 
_ This action caused Smith to revise his story 


somewhat, but not in the direction of greater 


probability. 
“After dinner on the night Neola was killed,” 
he said, “I recalled that I had not turned off 


the hot-water heater in my barber-shop. I asked 
Neola to drive me downtown so I could turn it. 


off. 
“On the way there we had an argument. I 
noticed she had a gun on her lap, and I tried to 


brush it off onto the floor. I pulled the emergency . 


brake then and made a grab for the gun. Before 
I could get it, she had it in her hand and it went 
off. I held her wrist and twisted it, and two 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


~ 


CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE 
more shots went off—the shots that- killed her. 
I can’t remember who fired those shots. 


had our hand on the gun.” 
_ When the hardboiled detectives failed to go 


_ for this new story, Smith wept. He was the 
picture of despair. The tears were to no avail. 
On June 22, 1931, he went on trial before a 
jury which was sworn to impose the death sen- 
tence “if the facts warrant such a penalty.” On 
the first day of the trial, Smith wept so fre- 
quently that the newspaper writers immediately 
tabbed him “the weeping barber.” Convulsed with 
sobs, he told the court what he had told detec- 
tives—of the alleged spat with his wife—and the 
subsequent “accidental” shooting. 

County Attorney Morris rose to question 
Smith. : oe 

“Smith,” he said, “you claim you were driv- 
ing on the night your wife was slain?” 

“Yes, sir.” | : 

“Isn’t it a fact that your wife rarely per- 
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her jewels in order to obtain sufficient funds to 
retain a lawyer for her divorce suit. Smith con- 
tended that these jewels were taken by holdup men. 


name of Johnson when he purchased the gun. 
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AT THIS PAWNSHOP, Neola Smith had pawned 


THIS IS THE STORE at which Smith purchased the revolver which killed his 
wife. The storekeeper testified at the trial that Smith had used the 
Smith explained to the 
court that he had bought the gun to give to his wife for her protection. 


mitted you to drive?” 
“Oh, I used to drive lots of times.” 


“All right, now can you deny that this is what . 
At first she was seated at the wheel, 


happened? 
driving. You and she quarreled. You pointed 
the gun at her, shot her in the temple. Then 
you shot her again, in the abdomen. And then 
you pushed her body from the steering wheel 
side to where you were sitting. In this way you 


hoped to show that your wife was shot by some-. 
body standing outside the right-hand door of 


the car. By claiming that you were at the steer- 
ing. wheel, you hoped to be able to prove that 
you could not possibly have shot her on her 
right side.” | | 

In support of this theory, Morris exhibited 
Smith’s coat, which showed bloodstains on the 
left side. Morris contended that such. stains 
would not exist if the shooting had occurred as 
Smith described it.. | 

Next witness on the State’s side was the Okla- 
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CLOSEUP. OF roadside brush where the murder 
gun was found. Smith at first denied all knowl- 


tah 


edge of it, said it belonged to his wife, finally ad- 


mitted having purchased it under assumed name. 


IN THIS HOUSE on the outskirts of Oklahoma City lived Smith and his 
wife. That their married life was none too peaceful, was proven by the 
testimony of neighbors who had heard them quarrel and had seen Smith 
drunk and abusive. Mrs. Smith‘ wanted a divorce because of his cruelty. 


homa City storekeeper, who had identified Smith 
as the man who had purchased a .32-caliber re- 
volver at his store. As evidence that the murder 
was premeditated, the storekeeper emphasized 
that Smith had purchased the weapon under an 
assumed name. | 

Witness after witness appeared. The steady 
grilling brought Smith to tears day after day. 

The jury, however, disagreed, throwing the 

case out. | \ 
_ Prosecutor Morris immediately set about get- 
ting a new trial. On September 9, 1931, the 
new trial began. Potential jurors were asked one 
unusual question: “Will you permit the sobs of 
the defendant to prevent you from reaching a 
speedy and proper decision of justice?” 

Smith by this time was confident of acquittal. 
He was less tearful, more brazen. When pressed 
for details of the scuffle in which his wife was 
fatally shot>-he merely said: “I can’t remember. 
It was all so confused.” 
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MURDER GUN was a .32-caliber revolver. Wound 
on victim’s face seemed to have been inflicted by 
the gunsight. Scalp wounds had undoubtedly 
been caused by blows with the butt of this gun. 
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| 2 During the testimony, it was revealed that Neola 
- -—~—s was Smith’s fifth wife. The previous: four had all 
r divorced him. : | 
After a month, the case went to the jury for a 
verdict. Again they were deadlocked, and again 
the case was discharged by the court. 
~ A third trial of Norman Smith was set for Novem- 
ber 30, 1931. It began in an atmosphere of mystery 
and drama. Testifying for the State, Dr. A.C. Hirsh- 
field, using a clothing-store dummy for his demon- 
; stration, indicated the path the bullets traveled in 
| 2 the victim’s body.’ 7 7 
| No sooner had he finished, when attorneys for the 
defense ordered -an orderly to bring forth a human 
skeleton, which had been ordered for purposes of 
demonstration. While four hundred courtroom spec- 
tators gasped, it was set up in front of the equrt. 
Many of the spectators believed they were looking | 


| Murder rides 
lia. .. Crime 
is rampant! 


The four best-selling authors | 3 
of mystery fiction today: 


1—Cornell Woolrich— whose _ 
THE BRIDE WORE BLACK | 
is the Simon & Schuster De- 
cember Mystery of the 


upon the skeleton of Neola Smith. “THIS COURTHOUSE witnessed three trials of Norman Month, as well as Macy's 

~ “Would you say, Dr. Hirshfield,” the defense at- | Smith. In the first two, the jury disagreed. The own selection, gives you 

torney began, “that this ‘was the skeleton of a male _ third brought a verdict of first-degree manslaughter. YOU'LL NEVER SEE ME 
| —. AGAIN. 


2—Frank Gruber — author of 
the current sensational best- 
seller THE LAUGHING 
FOX—brings you MURDER 
BOOK. 


3—Cleve Adams — author of 
SABOTAGE and AND 
SUDDEN DEATH, He's rep- 
resented in DETECTIVE 
STORY ANNUAL with 
TRIPLE THREAT. 


4—Steve Fisher—heading Dodd 
Mead's spring list with | 
-WAKE UP SCREAMING, 
See ae ee : . has written I'LL NEVER LET 
IN THIS PRISON, Norman Smith began serving his was quiet and reserved. People continued to be curi-— ~ YOU GO for us. 


sentence. Here he was able to continue his barber ous about him, and newspapers received many letters 
- practice although on inmates only. In prison, he of inquiry. Not long ago, Smith was released after _ Imagine—four book-length nov- 
acted the same as he had in the world outside; he _ having served about a third of his original sentence.’ els—three novelettes—with 


grand illustrations through- 


out! DETECTIVE STORY 


or a female?” ; However, the prosecution contended that a strug- | 
“Tt is the skeleton of a female,” the physician gle might influence the course of the bullets. This ANNUAL has a fine heavy- 
replied. | | seemed reasonable enough to upset the defense’s paper cover that stays fresh 
“Then, doctor,” the defense attorney continued, theory. But a few of the jurors evidently held to ~ on your library table—and ! 
“would you mind demonstrating on this skeleton the “accidental shooting” theory. . For, after six no advertising at all in this _ 
what you have just finished demonstrating on a hours, the jury of the third trial of Norman Smith 8I/.x11, 160 page thrill-om- 
clothing dummy? We feel that this is a more ap- failed to agree on a murder verdict. But, finally, Ne nibus. . 
propriate and exact exhibit for the purpose.” they returned a verdict of guilty of cass degree ae ‘ 
_ Dr. Hirshfield obliged, once more showing where _ manslaughter. Get your copy today—it's 
the bullets entered Neola Smith’s body, the course © The court accepted the iendees ‘aiad the little only twenty-five cents! It's 
they traveled and where they were removed. barber, for once, did not know whether to laugh or _ the best bargain: you'll ever 
The angle at which the bullets traveled was con- cry. He was brought before the judge and sentenced fi nd in topnotch detective | 
sidered of the greatest importance. The sharper _to thirty years imprisonment. Relieved of the grim fiction. If your dealer can't 
the angle downward, the less likelihood there was prospect of an electric chair, Smith even ventured supply you, fill out the cou- 
that the shooting was deliberate. Defense attorneys a wisecrack before he was taken_from the world of pon below. 


pointed out that if the shooting were deliberate, the | free men. “You know,” he told court attendants, — 
3 bullets would have traveled straight into the vie--,’ “I don’t know whether I can cut these prison hair- 


tim’s body. cuts, but I sure will have plenty of time to learn.” DETE CTIVE STO RY wh AL 


CORO NE ER Re TR 


j 79 Seventh Ave., New Y 


Inclosed is 25c. Please 
send me DETECTIVE 
STORY ANN UA ae 


i 
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THE READER'S CAMERA CLICKS 


Dear Sirs: Being a fisherman myself, I can usually take the wildest fish sto- 
ries with a grain of salt, and I never would have believed this one if I hadn’t 
seen it actually happen. I took these pictures near Selkirk, Scotland, on the 
River Ettrick at Phillipbaugh, where a hound dog goes fishing each year 
when the salmon are swimming upstream. As everyone knows, when a sal- 
mon attempts to swim upstream, it leaps high in the air with terrific force so 
that it may conquer the stream and spawn. The hound dog waits patiently 


in hopes that one of the fish will leap close enough to the shore to be caught 


—as the fish springs in the air, the dog leaps at him and catches him in mid- 


flight. Imagine the fish story that Mr. Hound can tell his Missus and imagine — 


all the big ones that get away!—Ropsert C. Tatestey, Edinberough, Scotland. 
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THE SALMON “FISHER-DOG” INTENTLY WATCHES THE SALMON LEAP. 


“PIC’’S GRAND SLAM TOURNAMENT 


ATED strictly on performance, the four top-ranking Contract Bridge 
players in the United States are Charles H. Goren of Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Ralph C. Young of Philadelphia; Mrs. Albert M. Sobel of New York; and 
Morrie Elis of New York. In its first annual “PIC” Grand Slam Tourna- 
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MORRIE ELIS, rated 1941’s No. 1 
player, is known for his daring and 
colorful tactics. He is the only player 


to have won a Master’s Individual and 
Pairs tournament in the same year. 


2 ht \ 
MRS. RALPH C. YOUNG was Goren’s 
prize pupil and for several years has 
been considered one of America’s 
leading women Bridge players. Last 
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~ year she was No. 1 of all players. 


Sireac 
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THE REWARD—A QUICK AND SLIPPERY MEAL FOR THE HOUND. 


ment, “PIC” matched these top four players in actual play. The tourna- 
ment has just ended its two-day run at New York’s famous Astor Hotel, in 
the heart of Times Square. In the next issue of “PIC,” dated April 1st and 
on sale everywhere March 18th, the complete play and results of this historic 
tournament will be disclosed. Annually, “PIC” will continue to feature 
America’s top Contract Bridge players in “PIC” ’s Grand Slam Tournament. 


CHARLES C. GOREN has won more 
tournaments than any other Con- 
tract Bridge player over a similar pe- 
riod. His career began when a lady 
partner laughed at his inept play. 


MRS. ALBERT M. SOBEL js 1941’s top- 
ranking woman player and holder of 
the National Open Championship. 
She played with Culbertson in 
Budapest for Europe’s championship. 


“PIC” 
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f you can’t see a future in your present job, feel 
ou’ll never make much more money; if you're in a 
easonal field, subject to lay offs, IT’S TIME NOW to 
Investigate Radio. Trained Radio Technicians make 
good money, and you don’t have to give up your pres- 
lent job or leave home to learn Radio. I train you at 
home nights in your spare time. 


Jobs Like These Go To Men 
Who Know Radio 


Radio broadcasting stations employ Radio technicians 
as operators, maintenance men and pay well for 
trained men. Radio manufacturers employ testers, in- 
Spectors, servicemen in good pay jobs with opportuni- 
ties for advancement. MRadio jobbers and dealers 
employ installation and _ servicemen. Many Radio 
Technicians open their own Radio sales and repair 
usinesses and make $30, $40, $50 a week. Others 
hold their regular jobs and make $5 to $10 a week fix- 
ing Radios in spare time. Automobile, police, aviation, 
commercial Radio, loudspeaker systems, electronic de- 
Vices are newer fields of opportunity for which 
IN. R. I. gives the required knowledge of Radio. And 
my Course includes Television and Frequency Modu- 
ation which promise to open good jobs soon. 


DRAFT Why Many Radio 


Technicians Make 
REGISTRANTS! | $30,$40,$50a Week 
Hundreds of men who know 


Radio when they enter mili- Radio is already one of 
tary service are going to win the country’s large indus- 
specialist ratings in the tries even though it is 
still young and growing. 
The arrival of Television, 
base pay, in addition to car- the use of Radio princi- 
rying extra rank and prestige! ples in industry, [F[re- 
>it you ARE NOT called, you | quency Modulation are 

are getting into Radio when but af f tl ‘ 
' the Government is pouring uta ew 0 le many re- 
millions into the Radio in- cent Radio developments. 
dustry to buy Defense equip- More than 28,000,000 
-ment, on top of boom civilian homes have one or more 
Radio business. Whether you Radios. There are more 
Radios. than. telephones. 


tion IT'S. SMART. LO 

on. - 

LEAR Every year millions of 
Radios go out of date and 


Army, Navy and Marine Corps. 
These ratings pay up to 6 
times a private’s or seaman’s 


N RADIO—NOW! 


1 Train You At Home 


Your Spare Time fora 


GOOD RADIO JOB 


are replaced. Millions more need new tubes, repairs, 
ete. Over 5.000.000 auto Radios are in use and thou- 
sands more are being sold every day. In every branch, 
Radio offers opportunities for which I give you the 
required knowledge of Radio at home in your spare 
time. Yes, the few hundred $30, $40, $50 a week jobs 
of 20 years ago have grown to thousands. 


Many Make $5 to $10 a Week Extra 


in Spare Time While Learning 


The day you enroll, in addition to my regular Course. 
I start sending you Extra Money Job Sheets—start 
showing you how to do actual Radio repair jobs. 
Throughout your course I send plans and directions 
which have helped many make $5 to $10 a week in 
spare time while learning. 


Here's How You Get Practical 


Experience While Learning 


I send you special Radio equipment ; show you how to 
conduct experiments, build circuits illustrating im- 
portant principles used in modern Radio receivers, 
broadeast stations and loudspeaker installations. This 
50-50 method of training—with printed instructions 
and working with Radio parts and circuits—makes 
learning at home interesting, fascinating, practical. 
YOU ALSO GET A MODERN, PROFESSIONAL, ALL- 
WAVE, ALL-PURPOSE SET SERVICING INSTRU- 
MENT to help you make good money fixing Radios 
while learning and equip you with a_ professional in- 
strument for full time jobs after graduation 


Find Out What Radio, Television 
Offer—Mail Coupon Now 


Act Today. Mail the coupon now for 
“Rich Rewards in Radio.” It points 
out Radio’s spare time and full time 
opportunities and those coming in 
Television ; shows more than 100 let- 
ters from men I trained, telling what 
they are doing and earning. Find out 
what Radio, Television offer YOU! 
MAIL COUPON in an envelope, or 
paste on a postcard—NOW! 


J. E. SMITH, President 
Dept. 1CB7, National Radio Institute 
Washington, D. C. 
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$10 to $20 a Week in Spare Time 


I repaired some Radio Sets when 
I was on my tenth lesson. I really 
don’t see how you can give so much 
for such a small amount of money. 
I made $600 in a year and a half, 
and I have made an average of $10 
to $20 a week—just spare time.— 
JOHN JERRY, 1529 Arapahoe St., 
Rm. 17, Denver, Colorado. 


Makes $50 to $60 a Week 


I am making between $50 and $60 
a week after all expenses are 
paid, and I am getting all the 
Radio work I can take care of, 
thanks to N. R. I.—H. i 
SPANGLER, 126% S. Gay St., 
Knoxville, Tenn, 


Operates Public Address 
System 


I have a position with the Los 
Angeles Civil Service, operating 
the Public Address System in the 
City Hall Council. My salary is 
$170 a month—R. H. ROOD, 
City Hall, Los Angeles, Calif, 


J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 1CB7 
National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 


Without obligating me, mail your 64-page Book FREE. I am partien- 

larly interested in the branch of Radio checked below. (No salesman 

will call. Write plainly.) 

O Radio Service Business Of My Own O Operating Aviation Radio Stations 

O Service Technician for Radio Stores and (0 Operating Broadcasting Stations 
Factories O Army, Navy Radio Jobs 

O Spare Time Radio Servicing O Operating Police Radio Stations 

0) Auto Radio Technician OO Operating Ship and Harbor Radio 


(If you have not decided which branch you prefer—mail coupon for 
facts to help you decide.) 
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didn’t sell. 


Drama, Science, Sports. 


NEW listing over at once! Send NO MONEY! 


The exact, COMPLETE texts—printed from the original, first-edition plates. 


You’d never expect to get great books like these top-flight best-sellers for ONLY $1 EACH! Yet it’s 
true! And many NEW, exciting titles here are being offered at $1 for the first time! So read this 
brand new 1941 listing carefully. Remember—these are NOT publishers’ overstocks. 
NOT cheaply-made books which have been reset, cut or revised. 

printed, handsomely-bound editions of modern best-sellers of Fiction, Biography, Adventure, Histo 


EXAMINATION. Read as many as you want—pay ONLY for those you keep! 


How Many of These Titles May We Send You for FREE Examination? 


128 ROGET’S THESAURUS: In Dic- 
¢ tionary Form. For the first time— 
ONLY $1! Standard word book for every 
writer, student, speaker, -teacher, business famous magicians. 
man, Thousands of new words, foreign words, 

expressions. Patented dictionary form—dquicker ? 
to use—no categories, indexes. Originally $3. 


& WAGNER AS MAN AND ARTIST— 
¢ Ernest Newman. Author of ‘‘Stories of 


ure. Cleopatra—the 


queen. Formerly $3.50. 


the Great Operas’’ now tells whole story of GREAT SYMPHONIES: How to Rec- 
34. ognize and Remember Them—Sigmund 


opera's most extravagant, eccentric figure; 
his artistic triumphs, financial failures, per- 
sonal passions. Formerly $5. 


20 STORY OF PHILOSOPHY — Will 
e Durant. America’s most famous mod- 
ern book—the epoch-making history of hu- 
mans as great thinkers, from Socrates to 
John Dewey. Formerly $5. 


B25 THE LOUIS BROMFIELD TRIL- 
e OGY. 3 great modern novels—Green 
Bay Tree, Possession, and Early Autumn, by Originally $2. 
famous author of The Rains Came, all in 1 

vol. Formerly 8 vols., $7.50. 35 


46 THE STORY OF MANKIND—Hen- 
¢ drik W. van Loon. An essential part 
of every home library. An animated chron- 
ology of man’s progress. 188 illustrations. 
Formerly $5. 


88 NAPOLEON—Emil Ludwig. One of 
e the great books of all time—supreme 
biography of most thrilling figure in modern 
history. Formerly $3. 


174 THE BUSINESS ENCYCLOPEDIA 
« —KEdited by Henry Marshall. Covers 
all business subjects—banking, law, letter 
writing, arithmetic, advertising, _ selling, 
business English, credits, collections, ete. 
Formerly $5. 


B138 DE MAUPASSANT’S COMPLETE 
e SHORT STORIES. 200 tales of 
love, hate, passion, madness—complete, un- 
expurgated. Every short story this genius 
oo ca wrote! Over 1,000 pages. Formerly 


Spaeth. 


e lian Eichler. 
brought up-to-date. 


merly $4. 


Complete 
masterpieces. Fill in 
literary education. 


Formerly $3. 
193 GAMBLERS 


B29 ASTROLOGY FOR EVERYONE— 
e Evangeline Adams. Most famous 
name in astrology, consulted by thousands, 
rich and poor, now advises you from your 
own horoscope on love, marriage, job, money, 
future. NOW ONLY $1.00. 


B36 THE HIDDEN LINCOLN—Emanuel 
e Hertz. From hitherto unpublished 
letters, papers of his law partner, Herndon, 
comes most revealing, human, important book 
on Lincoln. Formerly $5. 


B65 BEST KNOWN WORKS OF VOL- 
¢ TAIRE. The masterpieces of France’s 


dies, gambling secrets! 


$2.75! 


of social questions. 


most scathing, biting, fearless, dramatic 
writer—including Candide. Originally $2.98. THE author 


Maurier’s 


675 REBECCA — Daphne du Death. Best-selling novel of titanic struggle 
e great best seller. More than half a for power in war-fomenting 
organized family of Merchants of Death. 


million copies sold. 
new low price! 
g 


-_ 
4 


Library edition at a 
Orig. $2.50. 


§ GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
_ Dept. 273, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me the books encircled below. I will either send you, 
within 5 days, $1 plus 5¢ postage and packing charge for each vol- 
; ume, or I will return any books I do not want without being ob- 
iz ligated in any way. (Encircle numbers of books you want.) 
iw S 10°12 20 23 25 33 34 35 36 39 46 50 55. 58 65 76 
84 88 101 128 17 175 191 193 196 198 199 B25 B26 
; B27 B29 B31 B34 B36 B49 B65 B70 Bil B79 B81 B82 
ra B85 B92 B93 B94 B96 B99 Bl103 B1l0 Blll B138 B165 
B192 605 638 650 675 702 713 737 762 800 801 850 851 
852 865 866 867 873 875 876 909 


¥ Address se eee eee eres eeeee eee eeeneeeneereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeees eeeeevee 


EL See 


POSTAGE FREE—Check here if enclosing WITH coupon full 
amount of your order. In that case WE pay postage and 
packing charges. Same refund guarantee applies, of course, 


B31 400 TRICKS YOU CAN DO—How- 
e ard Thurston. Mammoth magic book 
of coin, dice, card, sleight-of-hand tricks by 


CLEOPAT RA—Emil 
e world’s most bewitching, glamorous fig- 
grande amoureuse of 
mother, warrior, 


Ludwig. The 


legend—the woman, lover, 


New easy way to increase enjoy- 
ment, appreciation of music. 


B34 THE BUSINESS MAN’S PRAC- 
e TICAL GUIDE TO LAW—Francis 
W. Marshall. The Layman’s Legal Guide— 76 THE SECRET OF KEEPING FIT: 
comprehensive, authoritative law for any man . 

in any business. How to write a will, draw 
a contract; all the hundreds of things you 
need to know about the law to avoid trouble. 


NEW BOOK OF ETIQUETTE—Lil- sion. 
Completely 

508 pages fully in- 
dexed. Etiquette for dinners, dances, engage- 
ments, weddings, parties, visiting cards, cor- 
respondence, service of beverages, ete. TFor- 


100 WORLD’S BEST NOVELS. ‘ se ; 
B94. Condensed. Four volumes in one. Machine-Gun’’ 


greatest fiction 
gaps in your 
Formerly $6. 
B16 ART OF EXTEMPORE SPEAK- 
¢e ING—Abbe _ Bautain. How to 
think on your feet, speak without notes be- 
fore any audience. Formerly $2.50. 
B49 DRY GUILLOTINE—Rene Belbenoit. 
e 15 years of murder, insanity, atrocity 
among the living dead at Devil’s Island! 


ibrary of world’s 


DON’T 
MacDougall and Furnas. 
fessionals never trust to luck; what to look 
for when you’re suspicious; a proven system 
for beating the dice table; sensational swin- 
Formerly $2. 


638 THE GRAPES OF WRATH—John 
e Steinbeck. For the first time at $1! 
—most famous novel of our day, twice-ac- 
claimed greatest movie of 1940! 
burning, sensational pages—430,000 sold at 


175 SEX LIFE OF THE UNMARRIED 
e ADULT—Ed. by Ira S. 

Ten authorities each in a different field, at- 
tack a problem gingerly skirted by students 
Formerly $2.50. 


EAGLES GATHER — Tayl 
737. Caldwell, avrof 


internationally 


198 THE ART OF _ SELFISHNESS— 
¢ David Seabury. Don’t be afraid to 
be selfish—you have to be! Let this famous 
psychologist show you definite ways to keep 
happy, live successfully, stay out of trouble. 


Formerly $2.50. 

199 THROUGH EMBASSY EYES — 
e Martha Dodd. Vivid, eye-witness ac- 

count by Ambassador’s daughter of four cru- 

cial, exciting years spent in Nazi Germany. 

Formerly $3. 

196 STORIES BEHIND THE WORLD’S 
e GREAT MUSIC—Sigmund Spaeth. 

The human side of music; little-known in- 

teresting facts about great compositions, 

men who created them. NOW ONLY $1.00. 


An Easy and Sure Way to Better 
Health—Artie McGovern. Famous trainer 
of Jack Dempsey, Babe Ruth, reveals his 
training secrets, ways to gain or lose weight, 
overcome tiredness, relieve after-eating ten- 
Formerly $2. 

850 NEW ART OF SPEAKING AND 

e WRITING THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE—Sherwin Cody. Considered by 
some the most valuable handbook of English 
usage ever written. Has helped countless 
thousands. New, up-to-date, revised, over 
500 pages. NOW ONLY $1.00. 


revised and 


Camera-lllus- 
trated Books That Will Make Sports 
More Fun Only $1 Each 

A Quick 


876 BETTER BOWLING: 
e Way—Ned Day. World’s individual 


Match Game Champion shows you the way 

to higher score, more enjoyment. 

713 QUICK WAY TO BETTER SKIING 
« —Otto Lang. All about form, turns, 

equipment, where to go, etc. How to get 

fewer spills, more enjoyment out of newest, 

most popular winter sport. 

909 HIT ’EM A MILE—Jimmy Thomson. 
e His famous long-driving secrets. 
865 SAM SNEAD’S QUICK WAY TO 

e BETTER GOLF. Every grip, swing, 
shot explained in brief, simple captions. 


GAMBLE— 
Why pro- 


86 BETTER TENNIS —_ Ellsworth 

e Vines. 

867 BETTER SWIMMING —_ Steve 
e Forsyth. 


600 lusty, B110. SWINGING INTO GOLF—Ernest 


Jones and Innis Brown. One of the 
sanest, most helpful better-golf ideas ever 
conceived—proving that the swing’s the 
thing, showing you how to master it! For- 
merly $2. 

B103 THE ART OF LEARNING — 
e Walter B. Pitkin. Introduces you 
to the most important art in the world— 
and the most neglected! Formerly $2.50. 
Dynasty of 1 DANGER !IS MY BUSINESS—John 
e D. Craig. Extraordinary true adven- 
tures of big-game hunter, deep-sea diver 
who gambles with sharks and tigers! For- 
merly $3.00. 


Wile, M. D. 


AS MANY AS YOU WISH 


Send no money now—Pay nothing to 
postman on delivery—Keep only 
the ones you want 


You may have your choice of these books for 5 DAYS’ 
FREE EXAMINATION. That is how positive we are that 
you will be delighted with their handsome bindings, fascinat- 
ing contents. All books are full library size, cloth or buck- 
ram bound, many illustrated with photos and drawings, 
printed in clear type on quality paper. 

Use coupon at left—encircle numbers of volumes you want. 
Mail coupon to us without money. Books will be sent on 
APPROVAL. Pay nothing in advance—nothing to postman. 

Examine books for 5 days. Then send us amount due. 
However, IF—AFTER this free examination—you do not ad- 
mit these are the biggest book values you ever saw, return 
volumes and forget the matter. But the editions of many 
titles are limited. Send coupon NOW—DON’T DELAY! 


GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 273, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


NOT books that 
They are all finely 
ry, the Arts, Music, 
Check this 
Encircle below which books you wish us to send you for FREE 


All full library size, 5%"x 
842"—not little pocket vol- 
umes. Handsomely cloth 
bound, beautifully printed 
books you will be proud to 
own! Many are fully illus- 


trated with photographs and 


23 NIJINSKY—Romola Nijinsky. Unbe- 
e lievable, spectacular life story of 
world’s greatest ballet artist. A magnificent 
book, 6% x 9%, 447 pages, profusely illus. 
with photos, paintings. Formerly $3.75. 
3 YEAR IN, YOU’RE OUT—Samuel 
e Hoffenstein. More poems of sparkling, 
crackling brilliance, wit, irony by this versa- 
tile versifier who can make a rhyme sit up 
and beg! Formerly $2. 
B79 STANDARD CONCERT GUIDE— 
e Upton and Borowski. Know mean- 
ings, themes, what to listen for in 438 great 
concert selections, from Bach to Stravinsky! 
Includes biographies of 100 composers, gloss- 
ary of musical terms, etc. NOW ONLY $1.00. 


101 THE BOOK OF CULTURE—Ethel 
e Peyser. A lifetime of knowledge in 
780 fascinating pages. Here’s how everyone 
can. strike up conversational acquaintance 
with literature, science, the arts, history, 
music, poetry, drama—a whole liberal arts 
education in one volume! 
Blll HELL ON TRIAL—Rene Belbe- 
e noit. Author of Dry Guillotine 
gives spine-chilling account of actual condi- 
tions on Devil’s Island—of escape, arrest, 
punishment, convict ships, murderers, free- 
dom! Formerly $3. 
762 THE FATE OF THE GROSVENOR 
e —Jonathan Lee. True story of foun- 
dering of treasure-laden ship off Cape Horn 
in 1782, and adventures of survivors—as 
stirring a sea-tale as Mutiny on the 
Bounty! Illus. Formerly $2.75. 
650 HOW TO PLAY THE PIANO BY 
e EAR—P. J. LeRoy. You've heard 
him teach on the radio—now let him show 
you how to play any tune you can hum or 
whistle—in just 30 minutes practice a day! 
Complete, practical. Just out. NOW ONLY 


$1.00. 
B92 HOME BOOK OF QUIZZES, 
e GAMES AND JOKES. Brand new! 
Over 900 brain-teasers on history, politics, 
radio, subjects of popular interest, PLUS 
over 100 indoor games, stunts, ete., PLUS 
special section on children’s parties, PLUS 
uproarious collection of latest jokes! And 
NOW ONLY $1.00! 
6 THE ROYAL ROAD TO ROMANCE 
e —Richard Halliburton. Reckless young 
romanticist tramps his way penniless to fas- 
cinating corners of the earth. Formerly $5. 
801 ADVENTURES OF DAVID GRAY- 
e SON. 3 heart-warming books in one 
—Adventures in Contentment, Adventures in 
Friendship, The Friendly Road, by genial 
philosopher who has helped thousands to hap- 
piness. Formerly $2.50. 
B27 SIGHT WITHOUT GLASSES—Dr. 
e H. M. Peppard. Simple eye-muscle 
exercises that have proven they can restore 
normal vision, if patient has no degenera- 
tive eye disease. Formerly $2. 


605 AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY — 
¢ Dreiser. Powerful novel of debased 
passions, crime and punishment, since star- 
orage re-enacted in real life. NOW ONLY 


191 HAVELOCK ELLIS ON LIFE AND 
¢e SEX (Essays on Love and Virtue). 
Frank, simple discussion of facts and prob- 
lems of deep interest to all men and women 
by famous authority. Formerly $3. 


B85 AMERICAN HISTORY QUIZ BOOK 
e —Edward Boykin. 1,000 questions, 
answers, interesting information on subjects 
every American should know. 


B99 THE WELL OF LONELINESS— 
e Radclyffe Hall. A poignant and beau- 
tiful novel, telling the story of a woman, 
masculine by nature, who developed into ma- 
turity in accordance with that nature. For- 
merly $5. 


12 VAN LOON’S GEOGRAPHY—H. W. 
e van Loon. The story of the earth, its 
history, its people, its oddities, as only van 
Loon can describe and illustrate it. Over 
150,000 sold at $3.75. 
50 HOW TO GET THINGS DONE— 
e David Seabury and Alfred Uhler. 
Don’t be afraid to begin—you can do any- 
thing you want if you plan well. -This prac- 
tical method will get you started. Formerly 


2.00. 


drawings. 


58 IDA BAILEY ALLEN’S MONEY- 
* SAVING COOK BOOK. Hundreds of 
new ways to make left-overs, inexpensive 
items into sumptuous spreads—serve different 
Ty without extra expense! NOW ONLY 
3 BLACKSTONE’S MODERN’ CARD 
* TRICKS AND SECRETS OF MAGIC. 
Great magician unveils most baffling secrets, 
sleight-of-hand, optical illusions. Easy to per- 
form; mystifying. Just out. NOW ONLY $1.00. 
55 THE CONQUEST OF FEAR—Basil 
e King. Shake off your fears about your 
job, family, health, money, the future! This 
amazing principle has helped 200,000 over- 
come fears that were smothering energy, 
stifling confidence. Formerly $2. 
B192 DAMON RUNYON' OMNIBUS. 
¢ 3 volumes in one! Nearly 1,000 
pages of guys and dolls, thugs, mugs and 
assorted killers. Includes ‘‘Little Miss 
Marker.’””® ‘‘Princess O’Hara,’’ ‘‘Money From 
Home.’’ Formerly $6. 
852 THE FAMOUS ROTH MEMORY 
« COURSE. Over a million copies sold 
of this simple, concise way to remember 
names, dates, facts, faces, numbers, as long 
as you live. NOW ONLY $1. 
B96 LORDS OF THE PRESS—George 
e Seldes. Frank, unsparing, factual— 
blows the lid off America’s great newspapers, 
newsmen—reveals their inside policies, prac- 
tices, personalities, good and bad! For- 
merly $3. 
B9 THE EPIC OF AMERICA—James 
e Truslow Adams. From Columbus to 
Fr. D. R.—acclaimed as ‘‘the best single vol- 
ume on American history in existence.’’ <A 
foundation volume for every library. For- 
merly $3. 
B26 DROLL STORIES OF BALZAC. 
e The famous tales of French love and 
intrigue, unabridged and unexpurgated. New 
illustrations. Formerly $2.98. 
B81 DECAMERON OF BOCCACCIO. 
e 100 famous stories, each turning on 
a fine point of love. Complete, unexnur- 
gated. Steele Savage illus. Formerly $6. 
851 LIFE IN THE MAKING (HUMAN 
e SEX LIFE)—Dr. A. F. Guttmacher. 
Eminent surgeon clearly expiains sexual 
rhythms, sterility, sex determination, abnor- 
mality. Jllustrated. Formerly $2.75. 
WITH LAWRENCE IN ARABIA— 
e Lowell Thomas. Most mysterious figure 
of modern times revealed by famous radio 
commentator. Formerly $4. 
702 BLACK NARCISSUS—Rumer God- 
e den. An intriguing story of a group 
of nuns who took over a palace built for 
women of another sort—and its alarming ef- 
fect on them! Formerly $2.50. 
B&2 MARGARET SANGER’S “HAPPI- 
NESS IN MARRIAGE.” <A frank 
explanation of the essential facts of sex re- 
lationship by the foremost exponent of birth 
control. Formerly $2. 
B70 ELLERY QUEEN’S CHALLENGE 
e TO THE READER. Famous radio 
sleuth offers 25 great detective stories never 
before in any anthology—500 brain-defying 
pages. Formerly $2.50. 
B71 CULTURE OF THE ABDOMEN— 
e F. A. Hornibrook. For men and 
women, young and old—a_ scientific, tested 
method to get and keep a trim figure, with- 
out drugs, starvation diet, or back-breaking 
exercise. Formerly $1.95. 
87 FAVORITE SHORT STORIES OF 
« SOMERSET MAUGHAM. Read The 
Letter (sensational new Bette Davis movie) 
in its original story form—PLUS Rain, 
The Hairless Mexican, 11 others. NOW 
ONLY $1.00. 
873 PLAYING THE RACES—Robert S. 
e Dowst and Jay Craig. A book for 
every one interested in the track, describing 
a system which has been used _ successfully 
by its authors. Formerly $2. 
800 WELL-BRED ENGLISH — Lillian 
e Eichler. How to choose words, pro- 
nounce them correctly, express your ideas 
effectively, converse easily—by author of New 
Book of Etiquette. Formerly $2. 


33 WRITING AND SELLING — Jack 
¢ Woodford. A must book for those who 
want to write for a_ living—tips, hints, 
ideas on stories, articles, markets, selling 


. 


to editors, ete. Formerly $3. 


